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Art. I.— Uncle Jack and his Nephew: or Conversations 
of an Old Fogie with a “ Young American.” 


Uncie Jack, as he is familiarly called, is a hale old man, 
nearly seventy years of age, though in appearance not 
much over fifty. His form is erec t, his step elastic, and 
his dark, thick hair has as yet no sprinkling of gray. His 
disposition is mild and gentle, and his feelings are youthful 
and buoyant. He is not precisely a scholar, but he has 
travelled, mingled a good deal in society, read some, ob- 
served much, and reflected more. He lives now very much 
retired, surrounded only by a few young persons, of whom 
he is very fond, and with whom he delights to converse on 
the various things which he has seen, or of which he has 
read. He is averse to all display of superior knowledge, 
but whenever he does chance to open himself, you see that 
he is well informed on most topics, has a cultivated mind, 
and a rich and varied experience. 

His most intimate companion is a young nephew, the 
only child of his youngest and favorite sister. This 
nephew was graduated at the early age of sixteen at 
the oldest and most renowned of our American literary 
institutions, with the first honors of his class, and as the 
general favorite of his classmates. He subsequently spent 
five years at a celebrated German university, under several 
famous German professors, and afterwards visited Berlin, 
Stockholm, St. Petersburg, Vienna, Venice, Constan- 
tinople, Jerusalem, and Naples, spent six months at 
Rome and Florence, and a year at Paris, whence he has re- 
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turned home to take an active part in the affairs of his own 
country. He is a tall, finely proportioned young man, with 
hand:ome features, an open and manly countenance, and 
modest and prepossessing manners. As his father and 
mother are both dead, he for the present lives with his Uncle 
Jack. He has won the heart of the kind old man, but 
does not fail, nevertheless, to give him much uneasiness. 
Uncle Jack is called an Old Fogie, and he certainly sees very 
little in modern notions and movements to approve, while 
his nephew is a genuine son of the nineteenth century, 
having thoroughly imbibed its spirit and fully adopted its 
ideas. He shares its good and its bad qualities, — is liber- 
al, philanthropic, fond of action, indifferent to religion, im- 
patient of restraint, enthusiastic for social regeneration 
and progress, and carried away by a sort of revolutionary 
mania. It may very well be believed that there are few 
topics on which he and Uncle Jack do not take opposite 
views. Their conversations are long and frequent, and 
sometimes assume almost the form of elaborate discus- 
sions. Minutes of some of these conversations have been 
furnished us, and a portion of them we venture to offer to 
our readers. ‘They will be read, we doubt not, with eager- 
ness, and perchance with much pleasure and some profit, 
as they touch subjects of deep interest at all times, but 
more especially at the present. 


ConverRsATION I. 


“ T like best, my dear Dick, the rule that leaves it to old 
men to counsel, and young men to execute. Your Young 
America, Young Ireland, Young France, Young Italy, and 
Young Germany forget this rule, settle your “plans, form 
your resolutions, call upon us to he lp you carry them into 
execution, and then denounce us as Old Fogies, or tell us 
that our eyes are on the backside of our heads, and that 
we dwell only among the tombs, if we refuse. Is it not 


possible that you youngsters, in your zeal for the rights of 


man, forget the rights of age ?’ 

“ Not intentionally, my dear ‘ies but forgive me if I 
am unable to understand the rights of age to damp the 
holy ardor and generous zeal of the young. Those are 
noble words which Schiller puts into the mouth of the 
Marquis of Posa,—‘ Tell him, when he is old, not to forget 
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the dreams of his youth.’ Old age is sometimes cold and 
selfish, and feels too little interest in the amelioration of 
society and the progress of civilization.” 

“ And youth in its rashness and inexperience often at- 
tempts what is impracticable, and indulges dreams which 
no wise man could wish to see realized. Age has no right 
to do wrong, and I admit that there are old men who have 
profited little even in the hard school of experience, and 
who are devoured by an insane ambition or an insatiable 
avarice long after they have outlived every other passion, 
and when they have one foot already in the grave. Yet, 
Old men for counsel and young men for war, remains as 
one of those precious maxims in which is condensed the 
wisdom of mankind. ‘The young prince who, on coming 
to the throne, dismisses the experienced counsellors of his 
wise father, and surrounds himself with advisers of his 
own age, is generally regarded as on the high-road to the 
ruin of himself, if not of his kingdom. Sometimes, in- 
deed, we find a marvellous young man, wise beyond his 
years; but ordinarily the wise head is not found on young 
shoulders.” 

“ But, Uncle Jack, you forget that the youth of our gen- 
eration have < advantages which those of former generations 
had not.” 

“I do not know that. The young fancy every suc- 
ceeding generation superior, as the old regard it as in- 
ferior, to its predecessor. Both old and young are prob- 
ably wrong. If the young were right, the world would 
by this time have mi ide such progress th: at nothing would 
need amending ; and if the old were right, it would have 
become so bad that there would be no enduring it. The 
young count all changes improvements, and the old count 
them deteriorations. Perhaps, if a just balance were 
struck, one generation would be found not much superior, 
nor much inferior, to another.” 

“ At any rate you will concede that we better understand 
liberty, and are prepared to make more generous sacrifices 
to obtain it.” 

“ Not in any worthy sense of the word. Our age per- 
haps surpasses all others in its skill in using good w vords i in 
bad, or old words in new senses. One not initiated into 
your philosophical, moral, and political doctrines can hardly 
understand you, even when you speak plain English. 
Oblige me by telling me what you mean by liberty.” 
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“ ] mean by liberty democracy, freedom from kings and 
aristocrats, tyrants and oppressors, the free and full exercise 
of all my rights as man.” 

“ So you recognize liberty only under a democracy.” 

“ There can be none under kings and aristocrats.” 

“ If among the rights of man you recognized the right 
to be governed, could you not conceive it possible that 
liberty might exist wherever man is wisely and justly gov- 
erned, whatever the form of the government ?” 

“ No man is free under a tyrannical and oppressive gov- 
ernment.” 

“ Yet, my dear Dick, you must settle the question what 
is liberty, before you can determine whether any given 
government is or is not tyrannical and oppressive. For 
aught I know, you may regard as oppressive what I regard 
as wise and salutary restraint, and as tyranny, what I hold 
to be just and legitimate government. We must know 
what liberty is before we can know what violates it.” 

“ Liberty, I have said, is the free and full exercise of all 
my rights as man.” 

« It is undoubte dly that, but is it nothing more ?” 

“ | can conceive no broader liberty than that.” 

« The rights of man as man are simply his natural rights, 
rights whic! h one has by virtue of the fact that he is a man, 
and which every man ‘has equally with every other man. 
If you recognize only these rights, you exclude from your 
notion of liberty your rights as a se tholar, as a gentleman, 
as a citizen, as a proprietor, and, if such you were, your 
rights as a magistrate, as a senator, as a sovereign prince. 
Do you hold that there is true liberty where these rights, 
civil rights, adventitious or vested rights as they are called, 
om not secured to their possessors ? ” 

« All men have equal rights, and liberty is enjoyed only 
where equal rights are secured to all.” 

‘As men, all have equal rights, and there is no liberty 
oie these are not secured to all, however high or how- 
ever low, however rich or however poor, I grant; but do 
you wish to be understood to maintain that liberty excludes 
or denies all rights not include d in those equal rights pos- 
sessed alike by ev ery man ?’ 

« Liberty demands equality, and admits no unequal 
rights or special privileges.” 

“ Regarded simply as men ina state of nature, as it is 
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called, all that is very true. But men live in society, and 
are to be regarded not as existing in a state of mature 
alone. In civil society they have or are supposed to have 
unequal rights, special rights growing out of their special 
relations, — the rights of husband and wife, of parents and 
children, rights of property, rights of position or rank, 
rights of office, &e. Do you deny all rights of this sort, or 
do you hold that true liberty requires the free and full ex- 
ercise of these rights, as well as of the natural rights, or 
the rights of man as man?” 

“IT know no rights but my simple natural rights as a 
man.” 

“ And these rights being equal, every man has an equal 
right with yourself to your very large and desirable estate. 
Eve sry man has an equal right to every man’s wife. Either 
General Pierce has no right to fill the office of Preside ont, 
and to discharge its duties, or else every other man, no 
matter of what nation or country, has an equal right to 
call himself President of the United States, and to act as 
such. As much must be said of every governor of a State, 
of every senator or re present itive, of every magistrate, and 
of every public officer. There would be some confusion 
and disorder were we to admit all this. Government 
would be impossible, and civil society would be dissolved ; 
for civil society is possible only on condition that there are 
—_ rights, and that these rights are secured.” 

“Asi a devase rat I assert universal suffrage and eligibility. 
All should be citizens and electors, and all should be eligi- 
ble to any and every office in the gift of the people. One 
man has no more right to be elected President than 
another.” 

“ Be that as it may, it is nothing to our present purpose. 
The question relates to the rights of the incumbent of the 
office. Now that he is elected to fill that office, and during 
the term for which he has been elected, has not General 
Pierce certain vested rights which no other man in the 
world has, — certain exclusive rights, which during that pe- 
riod no other man may claim or exercise? If you say No, 
you deny his exclusive right to officiate as President, and 
deny all civil authority, and all civil socie ty, even democ- 
racy itself; for democracy asserts the right of the people to 
choose representatives to act in their name, and to clothe 
each of them with certain special and exclusive powers. If 
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you say Yes, you must concede a class. of rights not in- 
cluded in the simple natural rights of man as man, that is, 
civil rights, or, in general terms, vested rights. Now, is there 
freedom in any broad and adequate sense of the term, 
where there is no apeuay for the free and full exercise of 
these vested rights ?” 

“ You know, my dear uncle, that we democrats are op- 
posed to your Old Fogie doctrine of vested rights. It is in 
the name of vested rights that tyrants reign, ¢ and all abuses 
are perpetuated. It is precisely against what are called 
vested rights of kings and nobilities, that we rebel, and 
have sworn eternal hostility. It is in the name of vested 
rights that the people are enslaved, that social progress is 
arrested, reforms are resisted, and the noble and generous 
friends of the people are martyred. How many of our 
brothers, free and noble spirits, who lived but to emancipate 
the pe ople, have fallen victims to this bloody Dagon of 
vested rights! ‘Their blood cries to us from the ground to 
avenge them, and avenge them we will, or die in the 
attempt.” 

“ All very fine, my young revolutionist. But if these 
rights really are rights, it is not the y who assert and main- 
tain them that war against liberty, but you who deny and 
seek to destroy them. I unde satandl by liberty the secure 
possession and enjoyment by every man of ail his rights, 
whether natural or civil; and I look upon the man who 
seeks to rob me of my vested rights, whether he do it in 
the name of liberty or any other name, as a tyrant and a 
despot in heart and in deed. You are mistaken, my dear 
Dick, when you say that it is in the name of vested rights 
that tyrants reign, for a tyrant is, by the very force of the 
word itself, one who has no vested right to reign, and 
one who exercises the supreme power in the city or state 
in opposition to vested rights. ‘Tyrant, as the word is now 
used, means literally a usurper, one who deprives others 
of their vested rights, and reigns without any vested right 
to reign. Itis precisely this fact that has rendered this 
word universally odious. You revolutionists are laboring 
to annihilate all vested rights, and against all such rights 
to grasp and wield the supreme power of the state, and 
you are consequently tyrants in the present strict and prop- 
er sense of the word. I cannot agree with you any more 
when you say that in the name of vested rights the people 
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are enslaved, for it is no slavery to be debarred from rob- 
bing the state or individuals of their rights.” 

“ But your pretended vested rights are merely usurpa- 
tions, and in compelling those w ho hold them to abandon 
them, we do them no wrong, and are laboring only to 
seer the just and legitimate order of things.” 

‘ These vested rights: are not usurped, unless they have 
mc illegally assumed, or are in their nature contrary to 
the natural law. They are held by authority of civil 
society, and are not assumed in contravention of the civil 
law, and they are not contrary to the natural law, unless 
they violate some natural right of man, or some precept of 
the law of God. What precept of that law do they vio- 
late? To what natural right of man as man are they 
repugnant ?” 

“ They are repugnant to the natural right of equality.” 

“Tam not aware of any such natural right. All men 
have certain equal rights, for all are equally men; but it 
does not follow from that fact, that all have a natural right 
to equality in all things. Even you yourself would shrink 
from so gross an absurdity. You do not pretend that all 
men have an equal right to be of the same height, and 
that those who are below a certain standard must be 
stretched, and those who rise above it must be lopped off. 
If it were so, your own head would be in danger. Neither 
can you pretend that all have a natural right to equality of 
intellect or genius. All have an equal “natural right to 
property, but not therefore to equal property. All have an 
equal natural right to marry, but not therefore an equal 
right to demand “of every woman the rights of a husband. 
Every one has an equal right to be himself, but not to be 
another; an equal right to his own, but not that his own 
shall be equal to every other man’s own. Up to a certain 
point, all men have equal rights, and are to be treated by 
general and civil society as equals ; that is, the rights which 
We possess in virtue of our simple humanity or as men 
are equal. ‘These rights I hold to be sacred and inviolable, 
and there is no true liberty where they are not equally rec- 
ognized and secured in the case of every one. But be- 
yond these are the rights of individuals, not simply as 
men, but as such or such men. These rights are une qual, 
because men as such and such men are unequal; but these 
contravene not the other rights which are equal. ‘The 
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equal rights are general, the others are special, but the spe- 
cial does not contradict the general. Ido John Smith no 
wrong when I employ instead of him Bill ‘Thompson to 
be my coachman; I do no wrong to Peter Hagarty’s 
nephew i in leaving my estate to my own nephew instead 
of leaving it to ‘him, although by so doing I make my 
nephew a rich man, and leave Peter’s poor; for Peter’s 
nephew has no natural or acquired right to my estate. If 
he is suffering, 1 am bound by the common ties of human- 
ity and religion to relieve him, but not to enrich him. 

“So you see, dear Dick, that your dream that men have 
a natural right to equality in all things is a dream, and a 
very silly dre “am, not worth relating. There are two classes 
of rights, natural rights and civil rights, or the rights of 
men as men and the rights of men as members of society, 
both as members of natural society and of civil and religious 
society. You and your associates recognize only the first 
class of rights, and regard liberty as restricted to the free 
and full exercise of them, and as a consequence, their right 
to make war on all other rights, and to rob their possessors 
of them. Here is where you are wrong, and here is why I 
cannot hold you to be true friends of libe rty, but its enemies 
rather. Your views of what libe ‘ty is are too superficial 
and narrow. You do not mean enough by liberty to satisfy 
me. Your liberty would leave me only a small portion of 
my rights, and I demand a libe arty which leaves me in full 
possession of all my rights. You claim the right in the 
name of liberty to dispossess me of all my vested rights, 
and in so far you make liberty a pretext for robbery and op- 
pression. We whom you eall Old Fogies have a broader 
and deeper love of liberty than you have. We assert the 
natural and equal rights of men as energetically as you do, 
and are as ready as you are to war for them in words, and 
deeds too, if necessa# y. It is not, as you foolishly pretend, 
because we do né ‘id these rights as sacred and as in- 
violable as you do, that we do not make common cause 
with you. Are we not men as well as you? And is not 
whatever is human as near to us as to you? Who gave 
you youngsters the monopoly of humanity? Who made 
you more alive to wrongs and outrages upon a fellow-man 
than we are? Do you imagine, because age thins the 
blood and abates the fire of passion, that it dries up the 
affections of the heart, and blunts the sense of justice ? 
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Foolish boy! wait till you are old, and you will learn that 
the heart of the old beats as warm and as lovingly as that 
of the young, and that nothing pertaining to the soul ever 
becomes sear and yellow. We go not with you, we 
oppose you, because we hold vested rights as sacred and 
inviolable as the natural rights themselves, in which they 
have their origin and foundation, and because you tram- 
ple on them, and are banded together to destroy them, and 
thus to take away all our protection even for our natural 
rights. We love liberty too much, and are too determined 
to. maintain it in its broadest and fullest se nse, to be your 
accomplices. It is as the friends of liberty, it is in the 
name of liberty, a sacred name for us, and which you 
only profane, that we oppose you, and resist to the utmost 
your revolutionary schemes, and your anti-liberal, your 
tyrannical movements.” 


ConversaTion II. 


“You gave, my dear uncle, in our last conversation, an 
unexpected turn to the subject on which we were talking, 
and I confess that I hardly know what to say to the view 
you presented; but I am not satisfied with it. I think 
there must be some sophistry on your part somewhere, 
though I may not be able to detect it. All the more en- 
lightened men of our enlightened age seem to have fully 
settled the question that liberty is practicable, nay, con- 
ceivable, only under a democracy. But if liberty requires 
the assertion and maintenance of vested as well as of nat- 
ural rights, we should be obliged to maintain, as a condi- 
tion of maintaining liberty, even monarchy where it is a 
vested right, and assert the doctrine of legitimacy to its 
fullest extent. We should be obliged to respect nobility 
where it is a vested right, and with it the exclusive privi- 
leges of rank. ‘This is so contrary t spirit of our age, 
that [ cannot accept it.” 

“ But, my dear Dick, in appealing to the authority of the 
nineteenth century against my views, you abandon the 
very cause you espouse. Natural rights rest on the au- 
thority of reason, which is the same in all men, and is no 
more in all men than it is in eacu particular man. They 
are the rights of each individual man, and can neither be 
confirmed nor denied by the authority of one age or 
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another. ‘They have nothing to do with the consent of 
mankind, or with the people, ‘collective ly taken, in any age 
or country. ‘The people can neither give them nor take 
them away, for they are the rights of man as man, and 
therefore are good against the people acting as sovereign, 
good against kings and nobles, good ag: Linst all human 
authority whatever. If then you ‘allow an appeal beyond 
the individual to the age, to the ages, to the community, to 
the people, you recognize rights not included in the list of 
natural rights. Hither the nineteenth century is an authority 
which has the right to give the law to the reason of the in- 
dividual, or it is not. If it is, you abandon your doctrine ; 
if it is not, it deserves no consideration with me, and even if 
it condemns my views, I am under no obligation to aban- 
don them. You cannot assert the supremacy of my natu- 
ral rights as man, and then call in the opinion of the age 
as an authority to which I must submit. Moreover, the 
authority of the nineteenth ce ntury, Whatever it be, is not 
and cannot be greater than that of any other century, and 
can never set aside the authority of all the ages which 
have precede ‘d it. If you may appet sal to it in support of 
your denial, I may appeal to all its predecessors in support 
of my assertion, of vested rights, for they have all asserted 
them, and indeed even those who deny them in this age 
are only a minority, who have less right than we Ok 1 Fogies 
to speak i in the name of the nineteenth century.” 

“ But if we are the minority, we nevertheless represent 
the intelligence of this century.’ 

“In your own estim: ition, very possibly; in reality, not 
so certain. You have given me no remarkable proofs of 
your superior intelligence, and when you have more years 
over your head, you will not need any one to tell you that 
much which you now call your wisdom is nothing but ig- 
norance and folly. In my youth, I reasoned as you do, 
and prided myself on being superior to the prejudices of 
past ages. | ‘gloried in the name of reform, and I was 
madder than you are in my zeal for political changes and 
social ameliorations. Hitherto, ae said, the world has gone 
wholly wrong; nobody has really understood the true 
science of government ‘and socie ty. For the first time in 
the history of the human race, true science is possible, and 
true wisdom is conceived. I thought I and my radical as- 
sociates were the only sages the world had ever seen, and 
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that the hopes of mankind were centred in us, or rather in 
myself alone, as their chief. But I have lived long enough, 
Dick, to laugh at my folly, and to see that my egotism 
was the result of my feeble understanding and de ‘plorable 
ignorance. ‘There never was a time when the world could 
not have survived my loss, or when I could not have died 
without its suffering any serious detriment. He is a very 
ignorant man who fancies all ignorant but himself, and 
a very proud man who imagines that he is superior to 
all the world beside. No little of our lofty estimate of our 
own superior knowledge is the result of our real ignorance. 
We fancy we understand propositions, simply because we 
do not understand them, because we have not penetrated 
to their real significance, and compre hended them in their 
various relations with other propositions. In early life we 
take without examination the principles or premises which 
the popular sentiment of our age, our country, or our cir- 
cle gives us; from these we draw conclusions, sometimes 
logical, and sometimes illogical, and then assume these 
conclusions as certain truths according to which the world 
should be constructed, society organized, and government 
constituted and administered. Finding, the moment that 
we look out of ourselves, that the world is constructed, so- 
ciety organized, and government constituted and admin- 
istered on precisely contrary principles, we assume the 
attitude of hostility to all generally received principles and 
usages, and believe it our mission to revolutionize the 
whole moral, social, and political world, and reorganize 
the whole according to the conclusions we have drawn 
nom the premises furnished us by popular opinion. 
“All this is very natural, and I am not disposed to 
” very hard upon the young men of our age. In nine 
‘ases out of ten, those who re ject with horror their conclu- 
sions, maintain with a dogged tenacity their premises. I 
had the temerity when a young man to publish an essay 
in which I only pushed the principles stoutly contended 
for by all my ‘Protestant and democratic countrymen to 
their logical consequences, and forthwith I was denounced 
from one end of the country to the other as holding horrible 
doctrines. ‘They were horrible doctrines; I now see and 
own it; but the y were doctrines which every Protestant 
and every democ rat should acce pt, or renounce the prem- 
ises he holds; My error was not an error of logic, for my 
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conclusions followed necessarily from my premises, but 
in accepting false premises; the error of my Protestant and 
democratic countrymen was not in recoiling from my con- 
clusions, and denouncing them as horrible, but in doing so 
while they held the premises which warranted them. I took 
some interest in the Dorr rebellion in Rhode Island, and 
felt it my duty to support the public authorities against it. 
Ieven went so far as to visit the State and give one or 
two public addresses against the revolutionary movement 
and in favor of the party of law and order. My addresses 
were listened to with sufficient respect, and at their conclu- 
sion I was invited to eat an oyster with a club composed 
of several old Dons of the State who bad been the firm 
supporters of the government against Mr. Dorr and his 
party; and yet, to my surprise and very great scandal, 
I found myse if obliged to defend in this club itself, against 
these old Dons themselves, the only principles on which 
the Dorrites could be consistently condemned. The two 

parties adopted the same “es iples, and one of the most dis- 
tinguished lawyers in the State, and who had signalized 
himeelf in defence of the constituted authorities, boldly 
maintained against me the popular right of revolution, and 
that the question between the government party and the 

Dorr party was not one of principle, but simply a question 
of expedie ney. The Constitution of this Commonwealth 
in the preamble to its Bill of Rights defines the State to 
be a voluntary association, and asserts the right of revolu- 
tion in the broadest terms; thus denying all government in 
the very instrument in which it constitutes it, and settles 
its powers. The majority of our people are Protestants, and 
Protestantism is based on the supposed right of rebellion 
and revolution, or the denial of all authority. I cannot 
therefore cast all the blame on you young men. Nay, I 
have a respect for you which | have not for the real Old 
Fogies who oppose you, for you have the merit of being 
faithful to their principles, which the »y have not.” 

« But it strikes me, Uncle Jack, that you are hardly con- 
sistent with yourself, when you say my views are em- 
braced by only a minority of even our own age. It would 
seem from what you have last said, that the great majority 
embrace them.” 

“The majority embrace your premises, a minority only 
accept your conclusions; not indeed because your conclu- 
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sions are not warranted by their premises, but because 
their practical good sense is stronger than their theoretical 
or speculative sense. It is never only a small minority of 
mankind that have the courage to be consistent. I have 
been myself censured by even my Catholic brethren as 
“ more Catholic than Catholicity,” simply because I love 
consistency and venture to draw from the premises which 
every Catholic admits, and must admit, their strictly logi- 
eal conclusions. 'To be more Catholic than Catholicity, is 
not to be Catholic at all, but a heretic or an infidel, and 
yet these good people who denounce me as being ultra- 

Catholic do not pretend, and dare not pretend, that, on the 
points even on which they represent me as ultra, I am 
heterodox. The meaning of their denunciation is, that I 
push Catholic principles. farther than they find it conven- 
ient to go with me. The sin which they would lay to my 
charge is not a sin of heresy, material or formal, but a sin 
of imprudence ; and they, in order to guard against my as- 
sumed imprudence, not unfrequently fall into real heresy of 
doctrine. The spirit of compromise, of obtaining a settle- 
ment of difiiculties by splitting the difference, as we see 
in our High-Church Episcopalians, who try to find a via 
media between Catholic truth and Protestant falsehood, is 
a very prevalent spirit, and has done and does no little 
mischief.” 

. banal forget, uncle, that I am a Protestant, as you your- 
self were at my age.’ 

“T am not like ‘ly to forget it, since I pray day and night 
for your conversion. Yet Protestant as you are, you may 
find young Catholics enough who go with you heart and 
soul six days out of seven. Some of the most rabid Jaco- 
bins in the country, and who push the democratic doc- 
trines of our countrymen to the most dangerous extremes, 
were brought up Catholics. The worst radicals abroad 
are or were nomin¢ ‘ly G Catholics. The founders of Protes- 
tantism had all been Catholics, Luther, Calvin, Zwingle, 
Melancthon, Bacon, Henry the Eighth, and his daughter 
Elizabeth, and her secretary Cecil. There are a large 
number who will be damned as Catholics, as well as Prot- 
estants and infidels. Voltaire was reared a Catholic, and so 
were D’Alembert, Diderot, Condorcet, and the majority of 
the French philosophers of the last century. Joseph the 
Second of Germany, and,if I am not mistaken, his minis- 
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ter Kaunitz, were nominally Catholics. Comparatively 
few men, I tell you, Dick, have the courage to be consist- 
ent, and the majority seek by one set of principles to serve 
God and save their souls, and by another to serve Mam- 
mon and make sure of the world. Protestantism is essen- 
tially anarchical, at war with all authority and all vested 
rights, and yet there are Protestants who in practice are 
stanch upholders of authority, and able defenders of lib- 
erty in its truest and broadest sense. The Church is con- 
servative, every consistent son of the Church must be con- 
servative, and. yet there are Catholic radicals as well as 
Protestant radicals.” 

“ How do you account for this fact, uncle ?” 

“TI account for it, in the first place, from the fact, that 
the flesh, with its concupiscence, remains in all men after 
baptism, and therefore in Catholics as well as in others ; 
and the flesh seeks naturally the world, with its vanities 
and its pride, and to seek reason, to seek always God, the 
right, the truth, demands self-denial, a warfare against the 
flesh. a strong and continued effort, which few hi ive the 
resolution to make. I account for it, in the second place, 
by the prevalence of false notions in all modern communi- 
ties, which supply a set of false premises and dangerous 
maxims to both young and old. Protestantism grew out 
of the old heathen doctrines i in regard to the mutual rela- 
tions of the spiritual and the temporal orders, or the Mani- 
cheanism propagated and transmitted by various heretical 
sects, and the civil authorities and their supporters. Prot- 
estantism gave birth to the Baconian philosophy in Eng- 
land, and to the Cartesian philosophy in France. These 
two philosophies have passed into general literature, and 
given Protestant premises to the great body of. the young 
in all countries, whether Catholic or Protestant. All gen- 
eral literature hi is become Pagan, and therefore Protestant. 
Protestant philosophy has permeated the whole modern 
world, and hence, save in what is expressly of dogma and 
ritual, the w hole thought of our times has become un- 
vatholic. Uncatholic premises, in relation to society, to 
politics, to earthly felicity, are the first premises adopted 
by our educated ‘youth, and from these they are ditlused 
to a frightful extent even among the uneducated. In 
our own country, the tendency, you well know, is to a 
wild and rabid democracy, and Catholics have felt it 
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dangerous to resist that tendency; and some have even 
attempted to show that Catholicity favors it. Your great 
standing charge against our religion i is, that it is incompat- 
ible with democracy. We naturally seek to repel this 
charge, and our easiest w: iy to do it is to show ourselves 
extremely democratic. Moreover, the majority of our 
Catholics are emigrants from foreign monarchical states, 
where for ages they had suffered the most cruel oppression. 
Nothing more natural than that they should ascribe their 
oppression there to monarchy, and the liberty they enjoy 
here to our democratic form of government, although 
ae. is farther from the truth. 

“The n, again, you must remember, my dear boy, that 
men are governed more by their passions and their inter- 
ests than they are by their principles. Catholics are 
not seldom worse than their principles, Protestants are 
sometimes superior to their principles ; or rather Catholics 
often abandon certain Catholic principles which some 
Protestants now and then adhere to. Lord Aberdeen 
showed more Catholic principle in opposing, recently, in 
the English bat nt, the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, than 
did Lord Beaumont or Mr. Chisholm Anstey in denoun- 
cing the measure which called forth that bill. We often 
find, in reading history, courtly prelates who side with the 
court against the Church, and seldom do we find a 
Catholic statesman or politician that has not at least a 
dash of Manicheanism, and is not disposed to uphold 
the temporal against the spiritual power. Worldly in- 
terests have, over most men, during the more active por- 
tion of their lives, a predominating influence, and in 
pursuing them they forget their God and their religion, 
and in their intercourse with the world live and act as if 
there were no God, or as if God had no business to meddle 
with the temporal order. Nobody can doubt that James 
the Second of England was sincerely attached to the 

Catholic faith, but he was far enough from maintaining 
Catholic morals and manners; and at the very moment 
that he was risking his crown for his faith, he kept his 
mistresses, and was very remote from listening as a duti- 
ful son to the prudent ‘advice of the Holy Father. We 
find thousands of Catholies in our days who would die 
sooner than renounce their faith, who yet are real athe- 
ists or pantheists in their politics. Interest, passion, false 
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philosophy, triumph over their faith in practice, and leave 
them to act in real hostility to their religion. It is in this 
way I account for the fact that so many Catholics are 
Protestants six days out of seven.” 

“ But how do you make good your assertion, Uncle Jack, 
that Protestantism originated i in Manicheanism 1 7 

“I do not mean to say that it had an exclusively Mani- 
chean origin, for in some respects it had an atheistic 
origin; that is to say, in the assumption of the superiority 
of the temporal to the spiritual. But, practically con- 
sidered, it originated in the quarrels between the two 
powers. Save at brief intervals, the leading temporal pow- 
ers of Europe have been and are Manichean. ‘The essence 
of Manicheanism is the assertion of two eternal and inde- 
pendent principles, a dual first and dual final cause of all 
things. The doctrine almost always maintained, or at 
least acted on, by temporal governments, is what since 
1682 has gone by the name of Gallicanism, and Gallican- 
ism involves the essential principle of Manicheanism. It 
asserts a dual end or final cause of man, and therefore by 
implication asserts a dual first cause or origin. It assumes 
the Church and the state to be two distinct and indepen- 
dent powers, or that the secular and the spiritual have each 
an end of its own distinct from and independent of that 
of the other. If this be true, the two orders cannot have 
had the same first cause. Unity of the first cause implies 
unity of the final cause. If you assert the unity of the 
final cause, you must assert ‘that the temporal and the 
spiritual are ordered to one and the same end, and then it 
is absurd to assert them as two coexisting and mutually 
independent orders. One must be subordinated to the 
other, and either the spiritual must be for the temporal, or 
the temporal for the spiritual,and subject to it. But as 
Gallicanism denies this subordination, it must admit two 
ends of man, each absolute, one secular, the other spiritual ; 
then it must admit two mutually distinct and independent 
first causes of man; then two eternally distinct and inde- 
pendent principles, which is the essence of Manicheanism. 

“ Protestantism is only full-blown Gallicanism, and 
Protestants are distinguished from Gallicans only in being 
a little more daring, and drawing one or two conclusions 
which the Gallican shrinks from. Protestantism not only 
asserts the two principles, but it completes its Maniche- 
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anism by making one good and the other wicked. According 
to it the secular or principle represented by the state is the 
good principle, and the spiritual or principle represented 
by the Church is the bad or wicked principle. Hence it 
calls the Church the ‘ mystery of iniquity, and the Pope 
‘the man of sin, ‘ Antichrist.’ Protestants claim to be 
the descendants of the Albigenses, who were the descend- 
ants of the Paulicians, who were, as is well known, 
Manicheans. I might prove Protestantism to be Mani- 
chean, when not atheistic in its character, by an examina- 
tion of its early dogmas, but it is not necessary. 

“You would then maintain that Gallicanism contains 
the germs of all that you find to condemn in us liberals of 
to-day.” 

“ Most assuredly. You are all children of the old 
French Revolution, and that revolution was only the last 
word of Gallicanism. ‘The Gallican bishops, in the first 
place, emancipated the temporal order from the spiritual, 
and asserted its independence; and in the second, by 
undertaking to define the extent and limits of the papal 
power, they practically asserted the right of subjects to 
judge their sovereign. They transferre ‘d to the spiritual 
order the principles on whic h the English rebels had acted 
in the civil order, and de prived authority in both orders of 
all its sacredness. ‘The Convention, in judging Louis the 
Sixteenth, and condemning him to death, only applied to 
the civil order the principles asserted by the Asse mbly of 
1682. The Assembly consecrated the principle of re bellion 
by sitting in judgme nt on the powers of their spiritual 
chief, and the principle of rebellion once consecrated, all 
authority is denied, all vested rights are annulled, and noth 
ing can be asserted but the simple natural rights of man 
as man, which ends either in pure individualism, or in pure 
social despotism ; that is, either in atheism or pantheism. 
All the dangerous heresies of our times were in principle 
sustained, almost from the first, by the leading monarchies 
of Europe, in spite of the anathemas of the Church, and 
these monarchies are now reaping their reward. It is pe re 
haps fitting that they should be punishe d by their own sins.’ 

“ But I thought Gallicans were Catholics, and the better 
class of Catholics.” 

$c er are, doubtless, Catholics against whom Protes- 
tants have the fewest objections to urge, which to a Catho- 
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lic mind is not much to their credit. Gallicans who do 
not push their principles to their logical conclusions, who 
really submit to the Sovereign Pontiff as supreme pastor 
and governor of the Church, and neither in theory nor in 
practice deny his spiritual supremacy, are, doubtless, Catho- 
lics; but that does not say that Gallicanism, logically de- 
veloped, is not an unsound opinion, and destructive of all 
legitimate authority, and incompatible with that reverence 
and submission which we owe to the Holy See. ‘The Four 
Articles may not have been formally condemned ; indeed, 
we are told that they have not been, but the Holy See has 
shown, on more occasions than one, that it disapproves 
them. Innocent the Eleventh annulled them, and declared 
them of no authority; and Pius the Sixth, in his Bull 
Auctorem Fidei against the acts of the Synod of Pistoia, 
seems to me to come very near expressly condemning them. 
Pius the Ninth seems also to have condemned the very 
principle of the first of them, which I regard as the worst, 
in his recent condemnation of Professor Nuytz’s work on 
Canon Law, and Bailly’s Theology heretofore used in 
several French ecclesiastical seminaries. However, of 
these matters I am no judge. I only know that these 
articles are not, and never were, accepted at Rome; and I 
seek to be a Catholic as they are Catholics at Rome, not 
merely as they are at Paris, for Rome, not Paris, holds the 
chair of Peter. Yet the French are not the worst Galli- 
cans in the world, and it would be wrong to suppose that 
Gallicanism, save at the court, predominates in France. 
The doctrine, since it was attac sked by De Maistre, has lost 
ground, and the immense majority of the French bishops 
and clergy reject it as strenuously as Ido. It is retained 
now by very few anywhere, except by the laity, and they, 
it is hoped, will soon abandon it. The Ultramontane 
doctrine is, no doubt, very odious to the civil power, and 
to non-Catholics ; but it is the Roman Catholic doctrine, 
and all odious as it is, we are nota little indebted for the 
wonderful increase of Catholicity during the last thirty 
years to its fearless and energetic assertion. Gallicanism 
isa species of Old Fogyism, in the proper sense of the word, 
and as such is powerless. Even non-Catholics are forced 
to respect the Catholic who is not afraid nor ashamed to 
be true to the most rigid doctrine of his Church.” 
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Conversation III, 

“Forgive me, my dear uncle, but you seem to me as 
little satisfied with ‘things as they are,as lam. To you, 
as well as to me, the world is out of joint. The child is 
the father of the man, and I suspect you have still, as in 
youth, the spirit of a reformer.” 

‘'There is some truth in what you say, my dear Dick. 

We retain usually through life our e: arly characteristics. 
St. Paul retained the same zeal, the same energy, the 
same earnestness, the same unreserved devotion to what 
he regarded as sed cause of God, that had distinguished 
the young Saul of Tarsus. 8S t. Augustine, the Catholic 
bishop, retained o tenderness, the activity, the inquisitive 
and penetrating intellect, the same tendency to give him- 
self up heart and soul to whatever he unde took, that had 
characterized Augustine the rhetorician; and St. Francis 
Xavier, as a priest and missionary, had the same desire of 
excelling that he had shown in his literary and philosophi- 
val studies. Conversion does not change one’s nature, or 
the original bent of one’s character ; it changes simply the 
direction of his affections, the objects on which he places 
them, and the motives from which he acts. No doubt I 
am the same man that I was before my conversion, with 
the same mental and moral characteristics. ‘I am just as 
little contented with what I see that is wrong, and just as 
arnest in pursuit of those ameliorations which I regard 
as necessary and practicable, as ever I was; but I hope 
from higher and purer motives, and with a juster under- 
sti anding of the changes to be effected, and the means of 
eflecting them. Jaman old man, but not in reality an Old 
Fogie, though it pleases my young friends to regard me as 
one, and to them I perhaps am one. An Old Fogie is one 
who, from indolence, interest, or cowardice, refuses to push 
the principles he holds to their legitimate consequences, or 
condemns his more consistent brethren for laboring to 
eflect those changes which are authorized by the principles 
which he and they hold in common. ‘Thus a Protestant 
who opposes those who push their denials to the absolute 
rejection of Christianity, an Episcopalian who wars against 
dissent, a Protestant Churchman who throws up his hands 
in holy horror at the Puritan, the English Whig that frowns 
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upon the English radical, the American democrat that 
talks of law and order, or the Cartesian that objects to 
private judgment, and appeals to authority, is an Old Fogie, 
because he will not follow out nor suffer others to follow 
out his principles. He says two and two, but will nei- 
ther add nor sufler you to add, make four. Indeed, all 
except strict, thorough-going Catholics have more or "less 
of the Old Fogie in their character. For myself, I love 
the free, bold, consistent mind that pushes its principles to 
their legitimate conclusions, and recoils from an inconse- 
quence as from a mortal sin, even when it is in error; and 
I have more respect for the young Sauls who breathe forth 
threatenings and death against the disciples of the Lord, 
than I have for the Gallios who care for none of these 
things. ‘There is always hope of a man who has the 
courage or the energy to be consistent; such a man has 
principles, and is capable of distinguishing between truth 
and falsehood. You have only to show him that his prem- 
ises are false, to lead him to embrace the truth. 

But if things are out of joint with me as well as with 
you, they are not so for the same reason, nor do I seek to 
set them right by the same means. You are a Cartesian, 
and would begin by destroying all existing institutions and 
denying all existing beliefs. You would annihilate the 
old world, and create a new one. I am less ambitious. 
My notions of reform are restricted to the right use of the 
world as it is, and hearty conformity to the institutions 
which God has already given us. You would make your- 
selves gods, and be alw: 1ys annihilating old worlds and cre- 
ating new ones; I would have men unde rstand that they 
are creatures, de that their business is to love and serve 
their Creator, and to seek the end he has ordained by the 
means he has provided. My work is much humbler than 
yours, but perhaps in the end it will amount to somewhat 
more.” 

“I do not precisely understand you, uncle, nor can I 
conceive why you should call me a Cartesian. I have no 
respect for that shallow Frenchman. I have studied, you 
know, in Germany, where we have little respect for any 
thing French.” 

“ Descartes regarded it as his mission to reform philoso- 
phy, to take away all uncertainty in regard to philosophi- 
cal questions, and to put an end for ever to all the seanda- 
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lous wranglings of philosophers. A great and noble mission, 
perhaps; but he began, or laid it down that we ought to 
begin, by doubting all things, — all our previous scientific 
notions, all our religious beliefs, the universe, and even 
God himse lf, — and to admit nothing save as we demon- 
strate its truth. Consequently he compelled himself to 
begin in nothing, and from nothing to reconstruct God 
and the universe, religion and science, man and society. 
The poor man carried his doubt as far as he could, but his 
egotism was too great for him to doubt himself, and so he 
exclaims, Eureka! Cogito, ergo sum, — I think, therefore I 
exist. Having thus by a miserable sophism proved his 
own existence, he proceeds from the conception of his own 
ego to demonstrate, after the manner of the geometricians, 
God, man, and the universe, which of course could on his 
hypothesis be only modes or affections of himself. You 
adopt his method. You begin by doubting or denying 
whatever exists, by sweeping away the existing world and 
starting with your new world from nothing, or what is the 
same thing, from your sublime self. But as man has no 
prope r cre: itive powe r, you can obtz 1in by your labors only 
nothing, or at best only self. He who begins in philoso- 
phizing by denial or doubt, can never arrive at an aflirma- 
tion, and that the Cartesian philosophy, a product of the 
seventeenth century, had —_ to do with the doubt and 
incredulity of the eighteenth, can hi irdly be questioned. It 
reduced to almost nothing Pre sphere of revelation, en- 
larged beyond all bounds that of natural reason, and at 
the same time threw doubt on reason itself. How it could 
ever have obtained the vogue it has among men who 
have no sceptical tendencies, is to me a mystery. I find its 
method defended in the most popular text- books of phi- 
losophy used in the schools of France and this country 
even at the present moment, and I have been much please d 
to find the Civilla Cattolica, at Rome, during the last 
year, opening its batteries against it. He who would 
philosophize must begin, not by denying, but by aflirm- 
ing,—in truth, not in falsehood, if he means to arrive at 
truth for result. 

So he that would reform what is amiss in society or in 
the administration of government must begin with a truth, 
something positive, and proceed to maintain it, and labor 
not for organic changes, but for the simple correction of 
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abuses ; that is, to bring men to the right use of the institu- 
tions God in his providence has founded for them. In be- 
ginning by destroying, you deprive yourself of the e spot on 
which to rest the fulcrum of your lever ; you have nothing 
to work with, and therefore can substitute nothing in the 
place of what you destroy. Luther imagined abuses in 
the Church, and he sought to remedy them, not by labor- 
ing to remove the obstacles which the Church everywhere 
encountered to her free and salutary action, not by exert- 
ing his gifts to induce men, cleric and laic, to conform 
to her discipline, but by attacking the Church herself, cast- 
ing off her authority, and founding a new church of his 
own. You know the result. Others followed him, and 
thought his Church was quite imperfect, and set to work 
to make a new one in its place. These were followed 
by others who treated their work as they had treated 
Luther’s, and thus on down to our time, till you more 
advanced Protestants have found yourselves without any 
church, and, giving up church- making in despair, boldly 
maintain that no church is ne cessary, and, indeed, that the 
~— mistake committed by all Protestants since breaking 

yay from the old Church has been in supposing a chure +h 
of some sort is needed. Luther’s work, which started with 
destruction, has resulted only in destruction. Neither he 
nor his followers have been able to construct any thing. 
The case is the same with regard to dogmas of faith. 
Luther thought that he must reform the creed of Christen- 
dom. He began by denying a few articles, though retain- 
ing the larger number. His followers thought he retained 
too many, and they denied a few more; their followers 
thought the denial ought to be carried a little further, and 
each new generation has carried it still further, till now the 
great body of living Protestants have denied the whole 
creed, from the credo in Patrem Omnipotentum down to the 
vitam eternam. You reject all dogmatic theology, resolve 
Christianity into a sentiment of the heart, which many of 
you are beginning to resolve into mere lust. Beginning by 
destroying, you can end only in destruction ; beginning by 
stripping ‘off one garment after another, you needs must 
find yourselves at last reduced to simple nakedness. In 
society you arrive at the same sad result. You begin by 
attacking the government and its institutions, denying all 
vested rights, and you find yourselves thrown out of civil 
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society, out of a well-ordered state, back into a state of 
pure nature, below that of our American savages. All this 
is inevitable, if you start as destructives, and the more log- 
ical and daring you are, and the fewer Old Fogies you 
have among you, the sooner you will find yourselves at 
this sad termination of all your labors. 

Count, my dear Dick, the history of the past as worth 
something. You know that I have been stating to you 
only simple historical facts. You have the history of the 
Reformation before you. In religion Luther e1 ngende red 
Voltaire, in philosophy Lescartes, in politics Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, in morals Helvetius. In religion you have 
ended in the rejection of the supernatural, in philosophy i in 
doubt and nihilism, in politics in anarchy, in morals in 
the sanctification of lust. Here is the fact which you can- 
not deny, which stares you in the face, and with which 
all Protestantdom groans. This fact ought to have fol- 
lowed, it is a logical consequence of your premises, and 
you need not imagine that you can, by going through your 
process again, arrive at any other result.” 

“You may be shocked, my dear uncle, but I do not 
wish to arrive at any other result. I read history as you 
do, and I acknowledge that the movement of the Reforma- 
tion has been precisely as you describe it. I accept the re- 
sult obtained by the more advanced Protestant party. 
That result is what was implied in Luther’s movement, 
only he knew it not, and it brings us back to pure and 
primitive Christianity, to ¢ ‘hristianity as it lay in the mind 
of its Author, though his ignorant and superstitious disci- 
ples, with their minds obfuscated by their Jewish preju- 
dices, never understood it. ‘The Church has never done jus- 
tice to the free and noble thought of her Master. She has 
applied to a future world, to a supposed life after death, 
what he understood of this world, and applied to an extra- 
mundane God what he aflirmed only of God in man. He 
taught that God has come in the flesh, and that the God 
we are to love, worship, and obey is the God that lives, 
moves, and speaks in the instincts and aspirations of man’s 
own nature, — those very instincts and aspirations which 
the Church condemns and commands us to mortify. It is 
the man-God that Christianity proposes to the worship of 
man, — God in the flesh that she bids us adore. ‘To be 
true followers of Christ, then, we must renounce all your 
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sacerdotal doctrines and spiritualistic dreams, and put man 
in the place you assign to your God, the earth in the 
place of your imaginary heaven, and the flesh in the rank 
you claim for the spirit. Here is the true and genuine 
doctrine of Him whose name you wrongfully usurp, and 
to this the Reformation has, perhaps against its intention, 
conducted us, and therefore we honor it. This is the 
mighty progress it has enabled us to make.” 

“ A progress, by the way, in losing,—a sort of progress 
which you cannot continue much longe r, for Ido not see 
what more you have to lose. You have reached the last 
stage this side of nowhere, and another step, and you must 
vanish in endless vacuity. In plain words, if I understand 
you, my dear Dick, and I ought to understand you, for — 
I blush to confess it — I once held your very doctrine, you 
would have me hold that the Divine Founder of our relig- 
ion came into the world to teach us that there is for us 
no God but man, to free us from all religion, from all 
moral obligation, and to bid us live as we list, — Athe- 
ism for doctrine, and Epicureanism for morals. You have, 
indeed, made a marvellous progress — backwards. Why, 
my dear Dick, the Devil must be in his dotage, or else he 
finds you very easily duped. Your so-called Christianity, 
under the name of heathenism or carnal Judaism, is a very 
old doctrine, and has long since been condemned by the 
common sense of mankind. Satan preached it six thou- 
sand years ago to our first parents, and your enlightened 
nineteenth century is just able to revive it. Well, well, 
Solomon was right when he said, “‘There is nothing new 
under the sun; the thing that is has been, and the thing 
that has been shall be.” Even the Devil has failed to in- 
vent a new delusion, and you with all your wonderful prog- 
ress have fallen into his old snare. I am almost ashamed 
of you, Dick. I did hope that, if a heretic you were re- 
solved to be, you would at least ennlees ice a heresy not wholly 
discreditable to your intellect. If you recognize Christian- 
ity at all, or in any sense the authority of Jesus Christ, 
you must admit that he never taught the vile heathenism 
you ascribe to him. It was not because he sought to es- 
tablish an earthly kingdom, and to promote the worldly 
prosperity of m: unkind, that the Jews rejected him, and re- 
fused to own him as the Messias, but because he came as 
a spiritual prince, and taught men to mortify their lusts, 
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to crucify the flesh, to trample the world beneath their feet, 
and to labor not for the meat that perisheth, but for the 
meat that endureth unto everlasting life. It was because 
he did not teach what you allege, but the exact opposite 
that they crucified him between two thieves. He con- 
demned the doctrine you ascribe to him as heathenism, as 
you must know if you know any thing of his te achings. 
If there is any one thing certain with regard to our Blessed 
Lord, it is that he taught that our true good is not deriva- 
ble from this world, and is enjoyed in this world only by 
promise ; that the good of the soul in all cases takes 
precedence of the good of the body; that, if we will be his 
disciples, we must deny ourselves, take up our cross, and 
follow him; that we are to set our affections, not on things 
of the earth, but on things of heaven, and that we are 
to lay up treasures, not on the earth, where moth and 
rust corrupt, and thieves break through and steal, but in 
heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, nor 
thieves break through and steal. He bids us not fear 
him who can kill the body, and after that hath no more 
power, but Him who hath power to destroy both body 
and soul in hell. No, my poor boy, you ec: annot shelter 
your heathenism and your worship of the flesh under his 
August Name. On this point at least there is no dif- 
ference between his teaching and that of the Church, and 
the Jews rejected him for precisely the same reasons that 
you reject her. You must either renounce your doctrine 
of the earth, earthy, your deification of man and the Worship 
of lust, or not have the audacity to call yourse It a Chris- 
tian or to pretend that you e ‘mbrace Christi: unity.’ 

“ You may be right, ‘Uncle Jack, but we of the move- 
ment party have prejudices enough against us already, 
and more than we can easily overcome. A large portion 
of so-called Christendom have indeed outgrown the Church, 
become indignant at Christian asceticism, and attained to 
the very rational conclusion, that man is placed in this 
world to enjoy himself, that his present concern is with this 
present life, and that, if a heaven hereafter there be, the 
best way to secure it will be by making sure of a heaven 
on earth; but still many retain a sort of reverence for the 
name of Christ, and, bold as the *y are, would not dare to 
avow the truth itself under another name. Truth indeed 
is truth under any name, but not every name is equally 
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good to conjure with. Toa great extent even the far ad- 
vanced are still the slaves of names, and require for the 
present to be treated as nurses treat sick children. If we 
should come out and boldly disavow the name of Christ, 
and declare what we are aiming at isin direct opposition to 
what he taught, the majority would shrink from going 
with us, and we should fail to accomplish the emancipa- 
tion of mankind. It is in the name of Christianity that 
we must proceed to emancipate the world from Christian- 
ity. ‘This is the way taken by the reformers themselves. It 
is very likely that they had views which reached much fur- 
ther than their adherents imagined, much further than 
their age could bear. There are expressions to be found in 
Luther which lead one to suspect that he saw the truth; 
but he would have ruined his whole cause if he had 
brought it out clearly under its own name. He avowed 
no hostility to Christianity; he even professed a profound 
reverence for it, and to be more Christian than the P apists 
themselves. He comprehended how much his age would 
bear, and he made his principal war on the Pope and the 
Papacy, in which he could make sure of the sympathy of 
a large portion of his countrymen, and of the open or se- 
cret support of the greater part of the temporal princes of 
the time. Having demolished the Papacy in the name 
of Christ, the Church, and the Scriptures, he broke the 
authority of the spiritual power, and prepared the way 
for his successors to go further. ‘These successors distin- 
guished between Christianity and the Church, as he had dis- 
tinguished between the Church and the Papacy, and in the 
name of Christ denounced the Christian Chure h, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, and made war on all organized 
Christianity, resolving Christianity into mere doctrine and 
sentiment, to be determined by each one for himself, by 
his own private interpretation of the Scriptures. ‘These 
were followed in turn by a new generation of reformers, 
who distinguished between Christianity and the Scrip- 
tures as these distinguished between Christi: inity and the 
Church, and in the name of Christ denied all authority 
and all revelation except man’s own spiritual nature. We 
act on the same principle in distinguishing between man’s 
spiritual nature and his carnal nature, and asserting always 
in the name of Christ the supremacy of the latter. It is 
a wise and necessary policy. For ourselves, indeed, it 
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makes no difference whether you call the truth by the 
name of Moses, Zoroaster, Confucius, Christ, Arius, Ma- 
nes, Mahomet, Luther, Joe Smith, or Saint-Simon, but by 
taking the name of Christ, as the Christian world does, as 
the symbol of truth, and proclaiming the truth in his name, 
and our own doctrine and purposes as the real significance 
of his, we prevent sus pic ion, we disarm pre judice, and: in- 
duce multitudes to codperate with us, who otherwise would 
stand aloof from us, perhaps oppose us.” 

“'There is no doubt of what you say. If you can make 
the world believe that what you teach and are aiming at 
is what our Lord meant, — and there are not wanting fools 
enough who can be made to believe so, as I can testify 
from my own experience,— you can bring to your aid 
whatever authority his name ‘still retains. But, my dear 
Dick, what right have you to do so, knowing as you do 
that what you seek to make the world believe is false? 
Do you not feel degraded even in your own eyes by the 
deception you practise ?” 

“] regret, my dear uncle, that itis necessary to practise 
it, for Lavow I prefer open and manly dealing. I love the 
straightforw: urd and ingenuous policy which says what it 
means, and means what it says. But you must take the 
people as you find them, and the world as it is, and when 
you cannot do as you would, you must do as you can. 
The people will have something to worship, and when they 
can have nothing else, they will worship a log or a stone, a 
crocodile or a calf. We must humor them, if we would 
do them any good. It is always right to emancipate them 
from the thraldom in which the Church for som: ny 
ages has held them, to free them from the priestly domina- 
tion which degrades them, and to use suc Ih means as are 
necessary to this end. If deception is necessary, then we 
have a right to practise deception. If we deceive the 
people it is for their good, to emancipate them from those 
baa have so long abused them,’ 

‘ After all, Dick, you hardly dare acce pt your own doe- 
trine. Ifyou had full confidence in it, vhy labor to prove 
that your cause is not repugnant to moral principle ? 
You aim to emancipate the flesh, nay, to elevate the flesh 
to the rank of the Supreme Divinity. You propose as 
your God, God in the flesh, not in the Christian sense of 
the Incarnation, as you would fain make fools believe, 
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but in the pantheistic sense that the flesh is God and lust 
is his worship. Why then should you apologize for fol- 
lowing the flesh, and doing its works? ‘ Now the works 
of the flesh are fornication, uncleanness, immodesty, lux- 
ury, idolatry, witchcraft, enmities, contentions, emulations, 
wrath, quarrels, dissensions, sects, envy, murders, drunken- 
ness, revellings, and such like’ These, though mortal 
sins in view of the Christian, must be heroic virtues in 
yours. On your principle there can be nothing in lying, 
deceiving, cheating, robbing, stealing, murdering, assassi- 
nation, to be ashamed of, to apologize for, or to defend, as 
your European friends very clearly show by the means 
the y adopt for c arrying out their plans of politic al and so- 
cial regeneration. ‘Do the -y not make a free use of the sti- 
letto, and have they not instituted the worship of the dag- 
ger? Youreverse the whole moral code of mankind, and 
call by the name of truth what has hitherto gone by the 
name of falsehood; a holy act what has generally ‘been 
punishe .d asa crime; virtue what old-fashioned morality 
has stigmatized as vice. In all this you are consistent w ith 
yourselves, and loyal to your principles. Your doctrine 
consecrates vice and divinizes crime. If you are right in 
principle, your conduct needs no defence. But I suspect, 
Dick, that your good sense and better feelings disavow 
your doctrine, and refuse to worship the idol you set up.” 

“ You wrong us, uncle. We do not advocate even what 
you call vice, and we abhor what you name, after Paul, as 
the works of the flesh. We love and venerate virtue, and 
our sole object is to render all men sincere, honest, virtuous, 
and to enable them to live together in a holy society, in a 
loving brotherhood, in peace and friendship, each loving his 
brother as himself. We would realize on earth the sweet 
vision of Paradise.” 

“ All very fine —in words, my poor boy; but the mischief 
is that you miscall words, and are the dupes of your own 
cunning. You are really seeking to emancipate the flesh. 
One of the ablest of the fathers of Y oung Germany was 
Heinrich Heine, who praises Luther’s Reformation because 
it was, as he says,a noble assertion of sensu: ality, of the 
rights of the flesh against the spirituality of the Church; 
and he contends that we ought to institute festivals in 
honor of the flesh, to atone to it for the wrongs and indig- 
nities for so many ages heaped upon it by Catholicity. 
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You cannot emancipate the flesh without asserting your 
right to do the deeds of the flesh. ‘These deeds are never 
good; they are always bad, and destructive of both soul 
and body. The experience of all ages proves that the 
works of the flesh are what the Apostle asserts, and that 
virtue, that love, that friendship, that peace, domestic or 
social, priv ate or public, is possible only on condition that 
the flesh is resisted and ke pt in subjection to the law of the 
spirit. Appetite and passion are subjected to reason, and 
reason to the law of God. 

‘Time was, my dear Dick, when I thought and reasoned 
as you do. I imagined that the whole world had gone 
wrong from the beginning, and because men had set out 
with the persuasion that the inclinations of the flesh are to 
evil,and that to be virtuous we must resist them and practise 
self-denial. I placed the evil I saw and deplored in restraint, 
in the restraint which moralists teach us to impose upon 
ourselves, and to which priests and magistrates always 
labor to subject us. Only give us liberty, only leave us 
free to follow our instincts, the natural sentiments of our 
own hearts, the promptings of our own natural affec- 
tions, and vice and crime will disappear, wrongs and out- 
rages will cease to be committed, and the w hole world will 
live in peace and love. But, alas! I found by a painful 
experience that the heart is deceitful above all things, and 
exceedingly corrupt, that human nature, whose praises I 
had chanted, is rotten, and that the sweetest and apparently 
the purest sentiments easily become the most degrading and 
disgusting lusts, and that to give loose reins to the flesh is 
only to be precipated into unbridle d licentiousness. I found 
peace, and recovered self-respect, only in proportion as by 
the grace of God I was enabled to practise self-denial, and to 
return and conform to the very doctrine which I had regarded 
as the origin and source of all the evils flesh is heir to. Be 
assured, my dear nephew, that the evil originates not in 
the restraints imposed by religion and morality, but in 
breaking through them, and followi ing wherever our natural 
inclinations lead.” 
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Art. II.—1. Pralectiones Philosophica. Claramon-Fer- 
randi. 1849. 3tom. 12mo. 

2. L’ Autocrazia dell Ente. Commedia in tre Alli. Roma 
La Civilt& Cattolica. Vol. IL]. 1853. 


Tne author of the first named of these works is a French 
Sulpitian of rare merit, formerly Professor of Philosophy a 
Clermont, now, we believe, at Issy. He is a young man, 
but he has m: nih good philosophical studies, and is ani- 
mated by a noble philosophical spirit. His work, which 
might, perhaps, ¢ gain by condensation and vigor of style, 
is certainly one of gre: it value, and, saving the part which 
treats of ethics, one of the best manuals of philosophy we 
are acquainted with. It strikes us as a very great advance, 
as to its principles, we say not as to the ability of the 
author, on the Lugdenensis, the popular work of Bouvier, 
the manuals of Liber: itore, Dmowski, and even Rothenflue. 
The author, pe rhaps, adheres too close ‘ly to Malebranche, 
but he rejects Cartesianism and modern psychologism, and 
bases his system on sound ontological prince iples. If we 
should object at all to his metaphysics, it would be to his 
having failed to adapt his method to his principles. But 
we are so thankful to find a philosophical work, in these 
days, generally sound in its fundamental principles, that 
we can overlook minor faults, and give it a most hearty 
welcome, although we may not reg: urd it as perfect. 'T he 
philosophical student will not fail to prize the author’s Pro- 
lezomena very highly, and his refutation of pantheism is 
decide dly the best we have ever seen, and leaves on that 
head, as far as we can judge, nothing to be desired. 

The author, undoubtedly, departs in some respects from 
the philosophical system of our more generally used manu- 
als, and many will regard him as an innovator; but if he 
innovates, he innovates antiquity, for the school to which 
he inclines is older than the school which will oppose him. 
The ontological school, both among the Gentiles and 
among C atholic s, is older than the psychological or Peri- 
patetic school, as it was formerly calle d. The latter school 
hardly makes its appearence in the Catholic world till the 
Middle Ages, and owes its introduction ina great measure 
to the influence of the Mahometan schools in the East, on 
the coast of Africa, andin Spain. If its adherents can pro- 
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duce acatena of great saints and doctors from the twelfth 
or thirteenth century down to our times, their opponents can 
produce a catena of no less eminent saints and doctors 
from the Apostolic age down to our own. If the school 
which would charge the author with innovating can plead 
in its favor an Abelard, an Alesius, an Albertus Magnus, a 

Thomas, an Occam, a Suarez, he can plead in his 
favor a St. Augustine, and nearly all the fathers, St. 
Anselm, Hugh and Richard of St. Victor, St. Bonaventura, 
a Duns Scotus, a Gerson, a Ficinus, a Malebranche, a 
‘Thomassin, a Vico, a Gerdil, and a Bossuet and a Fénelon, 
who were Cartesians onlyin name. If it comes to the au- 
thority of great names, our author has nothing to fear; for 
if the single name of St. Thomas is a host, that of St. 
Augustine is not inferior to it, nor to any other name in 
philosophy ; besides, it is evident to the student of the 
works of the Angelic Doctor, that, if he adopted the Peri- 
patetic philosophy, it was not so much because he pre- 
ferred it as because he found it generally received, and 
because he would use it against the enemies of religion, 
who for the most part professed it, and compel it as a 
slave to serve the cause of revealed truth. Wherever he 
breaks from the old Stagirite, and philosophizes freely, so 
to speak, on his own hook, he accepts and defends onto- 
logical and realistic principles. 

The second work named at the head of this article is 
from the modern psychological school, and is a very suc- 
cessful attempt to turn the shafts of wit and ridicule 
against those who have the temerity to defend the prin- 
ciples and method of the ontological school. As a jeu 
a we can read and enjoy it, but as an argument 
we cannot respect it so highly as we could wish, for it 
ai a9 the bastard ontology of the hete — with the 
views of the so-called ontologists among Catholics, and 
concludes against the truth of the latter from the absurdity 
of the former. We are sorry to see this mode of warfare 
adopted by any philosophical school, because it presents a 
false issue to the public, and is calculated to arouse pas- 
sions in poor human nature any thing but favorable to the 
cause of truth. We are ourselves as strongly opposed to 
that bastard ontology as is the writer of L’ Autocrazia dell’ 
Ente, and it is not pleasant to be held up to the public as 
embracing it, because we do not happen to embrace the 
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psychological school. ‘There is an ontological school as 
far removed from the heterodox German ontological school, 
or the Rosminian ens in genere, as from the school defended 
by the Civilta Cattolica. 

We like earnestness, we like zeal in the defence of what 
one holds to be truth, but we should not dare to defend 
even dogmatic truth by unfairness towards its opponents, 
much less mere philosophical opinions. ‘Two schools of 
philosophy, it is well known, exist among Catholics, each 
aspiring to the throne of the philosophical world. These 
schools, under different forms and different names, have 
subsisted among us for a long time, and both are tolerated 
by the Church, which leaves each free to maintain its own 
opinion in Christian charity, and to dispute that of the 
other, so long as it does not advance its opinion as Catho- 
lic dogma, or maintain any thing repugnant to the decisions 
and definitions of Popes and Councils, and the unanimous 
teaching of the Fathers. Undoubtedly this does not imply 
that both schools are equally sound, that their respective 
opinions are equally probable, and that there is no ground 
for preferring one to the other; but it does prove that one 
may belong to either without imperilling the salvation of 
his soul, and therefore that the diflerences between the two 
schools may be discussed without heat or passion on either 
side. ‘These matters of diflerence lie in that sphere where 
the Church wills us to be free, and where, as long as we 
advance nothing immediately against faith, or that imme- 
diately tends to weaken its defences, she leaves us to follow 
our own reason and will, as she does in political or domestic 
economy. We say immediately, because, no doubt, every 
error even in the natural order has some bez aring, more or less 
remote, on revealed truth, since the revealed order presup- 
poses the natural. But to tolerate no error of reason, how- 
ever remote from the revealed dogma, would be to deny 
to man all free intellectual activity, which is contrary 
to the uniform practice of the Church. Her authority 
is full and universal as representing the Divine author- 
ity on earth, but her uniform practice is to leave men 
in philosophy, in government, in social and domestic 
economy, all the freedom compatible with the end for 
which she has been instituted; for her wish is to rear, not 


a race of mere slaves, but free and loyal worshippers of 
God. 
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The philosophy more generally taught in our schools is 
what we term the psychological, though of course free from 
the glaring defects of the psychologism which obtains in the 
schools of the heterodox. But though permitted to be taught, 
there is a wide and growing feeling among earnest and de- 
vout Catholics, that it does not afford that strong defence to 
religion and society, and those facilities for the refutation 
of modern heresies, which we have the right to demand of 
a philosophy taught to Catholic youth. That we, to some 
extent, share this feeling, we have no disposition to deny, 
but we are not very warm on the subject, and we gui urd 
against blaming, in any degree, our professors. ‘That phi- 
losophy may have, i in our opinion, remote bearings injurious 
to faith ; but it is not heretical, and may be held without any 
impeachment of one’s orthodoxy. Moreover, it is not the 
professor’s business to construct a new or revive an obsolete 
system of philosophy; his business is to teach a system 
already constructed, and approved by his superiors. ‘The 
introduction of new, or the revival of old systems, by indi- 
vidual professors, each on his own responsibility, “would 
produce no little confusion in philosophical teaching, and 
tend to generate that scepticism in the minds of youth 
which it is so important to guard against. It is always 
dangerous to disturb the settled order of things, even 
though that order may not answer to the highest and most 
perfect ideal. If the hostility of kings and princes to the 
Pope, and their desire to possess themselves of the goods of 
the Church, had the principal share in preparing the revolt 
of the sixteenth century, the quarrels of the Schoolmen, 
the attempt to dislodge Aristotle and enthrone Plato as the 
philosopher, had no little to do in detaching the minds of 
men from the theology of the Church, and preparing the 
way for the Protestant heresies. When the whole method 
of public teaching was adjusted to the scholastic philoso- 
phy, it was not easy to attack that philosophy without 
seeming in the minds of many to be attacking the Church, 
who had permitted her the ology to be cast in its mould, 
and some of whose most revered saints had professed it. 

However objectionable many may regard the philosoph- 
ical system embodied in our more generally used text- 
books, it must be conceded that the obje ctions which might 
be urged against it are to no inconsiderable extent modi- 
fied and practically obviated by the manner in which it is 
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applied; and even if it were not so, what have we to take 
its place? Its modern opponents have criticized it, and 
written able essays on the principles and method of philos- 
ophy, but we are not aware that there is any better sys- 
tem of philosophy drawn out in that systematic order and 
completeness which fit it for the professor’ s use. Suppose, 
for a moment, that the ontological principles and methods 
insisted on by Gioberti are sound, what is the professor to 
do with them before his class?) They are not systematized ; 

there is no philosophy based on them drawn out in all its 
parts and adjusted to the general system of public teach- 
ing. What is the professor todo? Is he to interrupt his 
lessons till he has constructed all the parts of philosophy 
in harmony with them,—a work demanding years of 
patient study and labor, and that high order of meta- 
physical talent and genius scarcely to be found in one man 
in acentury. Whatever changes may be demanded in the 
public teaching of philosophy, the time has not ym come 
for them, as the professor before us, as well as Father 
Rothenflue, fully proves, for while he adopts in his Prole- 
gomena the principles of the ontological or synthetic school, 
he has not dared to depart from the language and method 
of the scholastic psychologists. 

With these feelings towards the school with which we 
do not wholly agree, we cannot enlist with much zeal 
in any controversy against it; or in an animated defence 
of a rival school ; ‘and if we take part now and then in the 
controversy between them, it is more through our love of fair 
play than through any strong feeling of the absolute neces- 
sity of dispossessing one school and establishing another 
in its place. On certain questions we undoubtedly sym- 
pathize with the so-called Ontologists, but properly speak- 
ing, we have for ourselves no philosophic ‘al system, belong 
to no school, and swear by no master, neither by Gioberti 
nor by Father Curci. We regard, as we often say, philoso- 
phy simply as the rational element of supernaturé il the ology, 
never capable by itself alone of being moulded into a com- 
plete system even of natural truth, and never worthy of 
confidence when it aspires to disengage itself from revela- 
tion, and to stand alone as a separate and independent 
science. All we aim at is, to make a right use of reason 
in discussing those questions pertaining to reason which 
come in our way when defending Catholic faith and 
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morals. Indeed, logic is the only part of philosophy we 
set much store by, and if we enter into the discussion of 
the higher metaphysical problems, it is chiefly for the sake 
of logic, because we cannot otherwise make sure of a logic 
which conforms to the real order of things. It is with a 
view to defend such a logic, not for the sake of one or 
another school of metaphysics, that we ask our readers to 
follow us a little into the question in dispute between the 
two schools respectively represented by the authors of the 
works we have cited, and perhaps, after all, we shall end 
by showing them that these two schools can much more 
easily be made to harmonize with each other than is com- 
monly supposed. 

The difference between the ontological and the psycho- 
logical schools is perpetuated by the very general adoption 
in our schools of the Aristotelian logic, and what we regard 
as the errors of the psychological school we think have ob- 
tained among Catholics in consequence of that adoption. 
Aristotle’s logic partakes of the general error of his philos- 
ophy. We wish to - ak with all bec oming respect of 
one whom the great St. Thomas terms the Philosopher ; 
but he was, after all, a Gentile. He went, perhaps, as far 
asa Gentile could go; but we must remember that all 
Gentile philosophy was incomplete and fragmentary. ‘The 
whole Gentile world had lost or corrupted the dogma of 
creation, and resolved creation into emanation, generation, 
or formation. ‘They had broken the unity of the primitive 
language of mankind, had lost the integrity of the primi- 
tive tradition, and lacked the light which supernatural 
theology sheds on the great proble ms of human science, 
and hence, whatever their genius, their talent, or their in- 
dustry, they were utterly un: ible to construct ac omple te and 
self-coherent system of ‘philosophy. Ignorant of the dogma 
of creation, and holding the doctrine of formation in its 
place, it was not in Aristotle’s power to construct a logic 
that should correspond to the order of things. He might 
have a wide and varied knowledge of phenomena, he 
might he ive a marvellous sagacity ‘and great subtilty, he 
might reason powerfully and justly on many aspects of 
things, but he could never explain the syllogism, or render 
a just account of reasoning. ‘The fundamental vice of his 
logic is, that it does not conform to the real order of things, 
whether taken subjectively or objectively. It does not 
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bring us face to face with reality, although no man ever 
labored harder to find a logic which would do so; it always 
interposes a mundus logicus between the reason and the 
real world, and deals with the lifeless forms of abstract 
thought, instead of the living forms of things. Always is 
there interposed between the cognitive subject and the 
intelligible object a world of phantasms and _ intelligible 
species, which are neither God nor creature, neither nothing 
nor yet something, but a dertium quid, by means of w hich 
in some unintelligible way the cognitive subject comes into 
relation with the cognizable object. A little meditation 
on the fact that God has created all things by his own 
power from nothing, would speedily have made away with 
these intermeddling phantasms and intelligible species, 
annihilated this mundus logicus unne cessarily interposed 
between subject and object, by showing that whatever is 
ee thing is nothing, that w hatever thing is not God is 

reature, and that whatever thing — entity i in scholastic 
ceed —is not creature is God, and that his intelligible 
light, indistinguishable from him, is the only medium be- 
tween the cognitive faculty and its object, that can be 
asserted or conceived. 

The old Scholastics, of course, knew and held the dog- 
ma of creation, and vindicated it whenever it was an ex- 
press thesis; but, unhappily, when that dogma was not 
immediately in question, they adopted without modifica- 
tion the Aristotelian logic, and attempted like him to ex- 
plain the facts of human cognition and reasoning without 
its light. Hence their everlasting abstractions, their subtile 
distinctions of forms of mere thought, not of things, and 
their unreality, which have so hurt their reputation, and so 
vitiated a no small portion of their philosophical labors. 
Of course we speak of the Scholastics as philosophers treat- 
ing freely rational questions, not as theologians treating 
Catholic dogmas, or even rational questions in their im- 
mediate relation to faith. ‘This same Aristotelian logic 
has served as the model of that still in use, and hence we 
find in the present scholastic philosophy traces of the orig- 
inal vice. In all that immediately touches dogma, it con- 
forms to the dogma of creation, and is, as we should say, 
ontological, while in all else it conforms to the Aristote- 
lian notion of formation, and thus is not in harmony with 
itself. 
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The psychological school is divided into two principal 
branches, the Cartesian and the Scholastic. It is possible 
that the modern Scholastics will object to being termed 
psychologists, but we see not how they can with propri- 
ety. ‘The characteristic of the psyc thologist i is to assert the 
soul, a contingent existence, as the starting-point of all 
philosophy, and that the necessary, the absolute, as real 
and necessary being, is not apprehensible in immediate 
intuition, and is attained to only by a logical induction from 
intuition of the contingent, that is, intuition of creatures. 
The Scholastics of our time, as well as those of medieval 
times, assert this, contend that the contingent only is im- 
mediately known, and that God in the natural order is 
known only logically, as a logical induction, and therefore 
are really psychologists. We shall so call them, not to 
offend, but to distinguish them. ‘They differ from the 
Cartesians as to evidence or the criterion of certainty, 
aud especially as to the methodical doubt, real or feigned, 
recommended by Descartes. They profess to commence 
with a certain truth or fact, and to proceed from the 
known to the unknown, by demonstration, which rests for 
its certainty on the princ iple of contradiction; the Carte- 
sians profess to begin by doubting or questioning every 
thing, and they place evidence or certainty in clearness 
and distinctness of ideas. ‘The Scholastics regard philos- 
ophy as demonstrative ; the Cartesians as inquisitive. 
The Scholastics have certainly as to method the ad- 
vantage over their Cartesian brethren. Descartes lays it 
down that a man should begin by doubting all that he has 
been taught or hitherto believed, and believe henceforth 
only what he is able to prove by bringing it to the test of 
clear and distinct ideas. But this method, which is pre- 
cisely the Protestant method of ex: amination and private 
judgment, is obviously inadmissible, for the doubt, if real, 
is in a Catholic impious and forbidden; if enseel, it is no 
doubt at all, and amounts to nothing. To begin ina 
feigned -doubt is to begin in a fiction, in falsehood ; 
begin in areal doubt is to begin in uncertainty, and there 
is no logical alchemy by which certainty can be extracted 
from pure uncertainty, or truth from pure falsehood. Des- 
cartes himself proves this, for he gets out of the doubt he 
places as his starting-point only by a shallow sophism, 
Cogito, ergo sum, “1 think, therefore I exist,” — which is a 
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sheer begging of the question. We know that, when hard 
pressed by his opponents, Descartes denied that he in- 
tended this as an argument to prove his existence, and 
maintained that he only gave it as a statement of the fact 
in which he became conscious of existing. But if so, only 
so much the worse for him, for it was precisely an argu- 
ment to prove his existence that he needed. It is true 
that he might allege that proof in his system consists in 
clearness and distinctness of ideas; but in the act of think- 
ing he has a clear and distinct idea or conception of his 
existence, and therefore he really does prove his existence. 
But that evidence is in clear and distinct ideas he does not 
anywhere prove, and that always, in thinking, one has a 
clear and distinct idea of his own existence, is not true, for 
ordinarily we have only an obscure and indistinct concep- 
tion of ourselves as existing. Moreover, rez asoning is always 
from premises, and if these be unc ertain, so must be the 
conclusion. 

But if the Scholastics are right against the Cartesians 
in adopting the demonstrative instead of the inquisitive 
method, they seem to us to fall into a very grave error as 
to the province of demonstration itself. ‘They assume that 
demonstration proceeds from the known to the unknown, 
and enables them to conclude beyond the matter intuitively 
presented. ‘The whole question ‘between them and us lies 
precisely in this assumption. ‘They deny all intuition or 
direct cognition of real and necessary being, and yet they 
contend ‘the it real and necessary being is legitimately con- 
cluded from the cognition of contingent existences. ‘They 
must hold, then, that they can conclude more than they 
have in their premises, contrary to the well-known rule of 
logic : — 

“ Latius hunc quam premisse conclusio non vult.” 
If they contended that the demonstration simply distin- 
guishes real and necessary being from the contingent in the 
intuition in which it is prese snted only in an obscure and 
indistinct manner, their conclusion would not be broader 
than their premises, and there would be no essential disa- 
greement between them and the Catholic ontological school. 
But they do not admit this; they deny that we have any 
direct apprehe nsion of real and necessary being at all, and 
then either they conclude what is not contained in their 
premises, and their conclusion is invalid, or the necessary 
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and absolute which they conclude is a mere logical ab- 
straction formed by the mind itself. Their God, then, 
whom they profess to demonstrate, would be only an 
abstract God, and they would have no right to laugh at 
Fichte, who remarked to his class as he concluded one lec- 
ture, “In our next lecture, gentlemen, we will make God.” 

Demonstration is the work of ref flection, and reflection is 
never primary. The Italians happily express it by the 
word ripensare, to re-think, or to think again, and surely 
the mind must. have thought before it can re-think; it 
must have had the matter of reflection presented before re- 
flecting on it. Reasoning, the syllogism, demonstration, 
is only the instrument of reflection, whose sole office is to 
distinguish, clear up, systematize, and verify our imme- 
diate intuitions, and though it may and usually does con- 
tain less, it can never contain more than the matter pre- 
sented in our direct cognitions, or by faith, human or di- 
vine, in things natural or in things supernatural. As to 
the reality contained in it, our science begins and ends 
where begin and end our immediate intuitions or direct cog- 
nitions; all be -yond is not science, but faith, and can never 
be legitimately included in our philosophy. 

We do not deny that the medizval Scholastics — the 
Peripatetics, we mean — have the air of asserting that the 
syllogism is an instrument by which we advance from the 
known to the unknown; but this is to be understood of 
knowledge under a reflective and scientific form, not as to 
its matter, and their own expression is from the better 
to the less known. Reality simply presented or merely 
apprehended in intuition they do not regard as known, 
because known only in an obscure and indistinct manne 
but they never suppose that in formal science they ever ad- 
rance beyond the reality thus presented. Their real doc- 
trine is not readily seized, because they do not admit, pre- 
cisely in our sense, immediate intuition. We know accord- 
ing to them only by means of phantasms and intelligible 
species ; but when we have penetrated to the real fact 
which they mean to assert, we shall find that the phan- 
tasms are simply the means by which we actually cognize 
sensible or corporeal things, and the intelligible species are 
the means by which we really apprehend intelligibles or in- 
corporeal things. The sensitive faculty does not, according 
to St. Thomas, terminate in the phantasms, but by them 
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attains to their objects, and the intellective faculty does 
not terminate in the intelligible species, but through it 
attains to the intelligible reality. The phantasms and 
species present to the ‘intellect their respective objects, and 
St. Thomas expressly teaches that nothing can be known 
by us not so presented. But as so presented, the reality 
is only the materia informis of science, and becomes sci- 
ence only as abstracted from the phantasms and species in 
which it is presented. It is easy to understand, then, why 
the Angelic Doctor regards the syllogism as the instrume nt 
of advancing science ; “he does so because on his principles 
it is by it that the intellect i impresses on our simple appre- 
hensions the form of science, and it is the form that gives 
actuality to the matter; but he was too good a logician to 
hold that the matter concluded can exceed the matter 
apprehended. 

The scholastics followed Aristotle, and held that all 
cognition begins in sense, quod principium nostre cogni- 
lionis est a sensu; but we must beware how we suppose 
that such scholastics as St. Thomas held that only objects 
of sense are really apprehended in the phantasms or sen- 
sible species. They held that the intelligible is really 
apprehe *nded in the phant: isms, but under a sensible form, 
and is distinctly known only as abstracted or distinguished 
from them by the reflective intellect; and as nothing is 

really scie ntifie ally known except under an intelligible form, 
we see again how ‘they could assert that the sy llogism, the in- 
strument of reflection, is a means of extending "knowledge. 
But they do not represent it as extending knowledge be- 
yond the matter apprehended, for their meaning is not that 
the intelligible is obtained from the sensible by a strictly 
analytic judgment, but that the intelligible is presented 
in the phantasms, or along with the sensible. ‘That is, 
in our own language, what is called simple apprehension 
is simultaneously the apprehension or intuition of the sen- 
sible and intelligible as conjoined one with the other. 

Under a certain point of view we are disposed on this 
last point to agree with the Peripatetics in opposition to 
the Platonists, or at least in opposition to Platonism as 
epresented by Aristotle and understood by St. Thomas 
after the Neo-Platonists. Aristotle represents Plato as 
teaching that we have immediate intuition of intelligibles 
as separate from all apprehension of the sensible. We 
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are far from being satisfied that Plato held this, and cer- 
tainly, though we have been a somewhat diligent student 
of his works, we have never found it in them.  Plato’s 
problem, as we understand it, was not so much how we 

know, or by what faculty we are first placed in relation 
with re: ality, as what we must know in order to have real 
science. He placed science in the knowledge of the essen- 
ces of things, which he called ideas, not in the knowledge 
of their exterior or sensible forms, which are variable and 
corruptible. But that these ideas are apprehensible in 
themselves without apprehension of the sensible to which 
they are joined, we have not found him teaching. But be 
this as it may, St. Thomas, after Aristotle, argues, and 
justly, that the intelligible is to the sensible as the soul is 
to the body, and that as man is in this present life always 
soul united to body, he can perform no operations which 
are not conjointly operations of both. Not being a pure 
spirit, but spirit united to matter, — not being a pure intelli- 
gence, like the angels, but intelligence united to sense, — he 
can apprehend the intelligible only as united to the sensi- 
ble, the spiritual only as united in some way to the mate- 

rial. We apprehe nd the intelligible indeed, —the idea in 
the language of Plato, — but only in conjunction with the 

sensible, and therefore God never as separate from his 
works. ‘Thus far we agree with the Peripatetics, and hold 
that every intuition of the intelligible even includes the 
sensible. 

But we do not accept the doctrine that our cognition 
begins in sense, or the sensible species. The argument 
from the union of soul and body admits a double applica- 
tion, and if it proves that we can have no intellections with- 
out sensations, it proves equally that we can have no sen- 
sations without intellections, no sensible intuition without 
intelligible intuition. Indeed, it proves more than this. 
The intellective is to the sensitive, the intelligible is to the 
sensible, what the soul is to the body. But the soul is 
forma corporis, the form of the body. ‘The intelligible, 
therefore, is the form of the sensible, intellect the form of 
sense. ‘I'he principium is in the form, not in the matter, for 
the matter is potential, simply in potentia ad formam, and 
is made actual by the form. ‘Therefore it is the intellect 
that gives to sensation its form of cognition, or that ren- 
ders it actual perception of the objects of sense. Without 
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intelligible intuition, sensation is a mere organic affection, 
and no actual perception at all. Cognition i is the basis of 
all sensible perception, for whatever “the objects or condi- 
tions of knowledge, the cognitive faculty is one and the 
same. We have not, as Aristotle perhaps held, one fac- 
ulty called sense by which we know pi articulars, and 
another called intellect, by which we know universals. 
We know both corporea als and incorporeals, sensibles and 
intelligibles, by the intellective faculty, the former through 
sensible affection, and the latter on the occasion of such 
affection, or more simply, in conjunction with the former. 
Properly, then, though both the universal and the particu- 
lar, the intelligible and the sensible, are presented ‘simulta- 
neously in one and the same intuition, the principium of 
our cognition is in the intellect, not in the senses, for till 
the intellect is reached there is no commencement of cog- 
nition. ‘The Scholastics were misled by Aristotle, who, de- 
nying creation and asserting an eternal matter extra Deum, 
in which he placed the possible of determinate things, was 
obliged to place the principium in matter, that is, in - 
potential, which, since not actual, should be regarded < 
nothing at all. The Scholastics, knowing perfectly Ww ell 
the dogma of creation, ought not to have fallen into this 
error, for they were not ignorant that the possibility of 
things is in the Divine essence, and that the potential in 
that it is simply potential is a nullity. ‘To say of any 
thing that it is potential, is simply saying that it does not 
exist, but that God has power, if he chooses , to create it. 
God is the creator and the creability of all things, is both 
their formal and their material cause, in so far as material 
cause they have, and therefore the potential regarded as 
extra Deum is, as we have said, simply nothing. ‘To place 
the principium in the potential is then a simple absurdity, 
and in the Scholastics wholly uncalled for, an inconsequence. 
T’o place the principium of cognition in sensation, which is 
only in potentia ad cognitionem, were as absurd as, after 
having declared the soul forma corporis, to pretend that the 
principium of the soul is in the body, or that the soul 
derives its life and actuality from the body, as pretend our 
modern materialists, instead of the body being made an 
actual and living body by the soul, and being, when se pa- 
rate from the soul, not a body, but a carcass. 

The Scholastics, having placed the principium of our cog- 
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nition in sense, were obliged to assume intelligibles or 
universals only as abstracted from the phantasmata or 
sensible species in which they are originally presented. 
This abstraction they suppose the intellect is competent 
to make by its own powers, and does make, as St. Thomas 
says, div idendo et componendo, or by ratiocination. Hence 
we find them uniformly, after Aristotle, and like all our 
modern inductionists, reasoning in a vicious circle. They 

tell us all knowledge begins a sensu, and that through the 
senses we know only particulars, and universals, genera 
and species, are obtained by reasoning, abstracting them 
from the particulars. Experience furnishes the particulars, 
and reason by way of induction obtains from them the 
universals, which, reapplied to particulars, give sapientia, or 
wisdom, the end of all philosophy. But they also tell us 
that all reasoning, all demonstration, proceeds from uni- 
versals to particulars! So they assume universals in order 
to get particulars, and particulars in order to get uni- 
versals. ‘They prove their pe illeuleen by their universals, 
and their universals by their particulars. ‘The universals 
are obtained by reasoning, and yet there is no reasoning 
without universals. And we are to be held up to ridicule 
and made the butt of Italian wit, because we cannot accept 
this as sound logic! Nay, denounced as pantheists, as 
enemies of religion, and as laboring only to destroy the de- 
fences of the Catholic faith! Yet no man who has made 
himself even superficially acquainted with the Aristotelian 
logic, can deny that it involves this vicious circle. 

The mistake of Aristotle was not so much in denying 
the distinct intuition of universals, as it was in supposing 
that reflection originally obtains them by abstraction from 
the sensible species. ‘The intellect does not, and cannot, so 
obtain them, for the reasons already assigned to prove that 
we never have intuition of the intelligible without the 
sensible. Intellect is joined to sense in the reflective order 
as much as it is in the intuitive, and therefore it cannot in 
reflection, any more than in direct cognition, apprehend 
the purely intelligible. As in intuition it is sensibly pre- 
sented, so in reflection it must be sensibly represented. 
Here is a point which, as far as we have seen, neither 
Aristotle nor even St. ‘Thomas sufliciently elucidates, and 
in the elucidation of which we must find the method of 
escaping from the Peripatetic circle. ‘This sensible repre- 
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sentation is not furnished by the sensible species or phan- 
tasms, for in them the intelligible is presented, not repre- 
sented, — presented to the intuitive, not re presented to the 
reflective understanding. It is impossible for man himself 
to furnish the medium of sensible representation, and it 
cannot be furnished by the objects themselves, for the pre- 
cise work to be done is to separate the purely intelligible 
from the sensible species, or the sensible, in the intuition 
or apprehension of objects themselves. ‘he Creator then 
must himself furnish it, and he does furnish it in language, 
which is the sensible sign, symbol, or representation of the 
intelligible. And hence man cannot reflect, or perform any 
operation of reasoning, without language, as has been so 
ably proved by the illustrious De Bonald, although his ar- 
guments would have been more conclusive, if he had 
taken pains to distinguish between reflective and intuitive 
thought. Intelligibles or universals are intuitively pre- 

sented, as we say, — presented in the intelligible species, as 
the Schoolmen say; but they are objects of re flection, of 
distinct apprehension, or reflex cognition, only as sensibly 
represented in language. So represented, they are sup- 
plied to the mind prior to the intellectual operation of ab- 
stracting them from the sensible species or intuitions, and 
therefore may be legitimately used in reasoning before 
they are thus obtained. Consequently, by language, which 
sensibly represents the universals, we can get out of the 
Peripatetic circle. It is, in fact, by means of the word, of 
language, that Aristotle himself escapes from that circle ; 
for he very nearly identifies logic with grammar, places 

the elements of the syllogism in verbal propositions, and 
makes the explanation of reasoning little else than the ex- 
planation of the right use of words. He avails himself of 
the fact of language, but he does not render a proper 
account of it, or legitimate the usage he makes of it. His 
practice was truer than his theory. This fact of the divine 
origin of language, and its necessity as the sensible repre- 

sentation of the intelligible in the reflective understanding, 
is one of vast importance: », and, if attended to, would save 
philosophy from that too rationalistic tendency objected by 
the respectable Bonnetty and others, and teach our scho- 
lastic psychologists that to their demonstrative method 
they must add tradition or history, and prove to the heter- 
odox that true philosophy can be found only where the 
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primitive tradition and the unity and integrity of language 
have been infallibly preserved, therefore only in the C atholic 
Society or C hurch. Outside of that soc iety there is no 
unity ‘of speech, no integrity of doctrine; the primitive 
tradition is broken, and there are only fragments, disjec- 
ta membra, even of truth pertaining to the natural order. 
Alas! heterodoxy, whether in the natural order or the 
supernatural, is that wicked Typhon of Egyptian my- 
thology, who seized the good Osiris and hewed him in 
pieces, and scattered his members far and wide over the 
land and the sea. So deals it with the fair and lovely form 
of ‘Truth, and no weeping Isis, however painful her search, 
can gather them up and mould them anew into a living 
and re productive whole! 

It is these mistakes into which our Scholastics fall in 
their laudable eflorts to avoid, on the one hand, the pure 
materialism of old Democritus, and the pure spiritualism 
or incorporealism of the Platonists on the other, that have 
induced them to deny all immediate intuition of the in- 
telligible, and to maintain that the necessary is obtained 
only by induction from the contingent. Correcting these 
mistakes, dismissing their vexatious phantasms and intel- 
ligible species, and unde rstanding that we stand face to 
face with reality, whether corpore al or incorporeal, spiritual 
or material, intelligible or sensible, with nothing but the 
intelligible light of God between as the medium of both 
intelligible and sensible intuition, they might easily find 
themselves in accord with the Catholic ontologists, and 
their philosophy corresponding to the order of things. 
They might then easily perceive that their principal objec- 
tions to the ontological method are founded in misappre- 
hension, and that they, though formally denying, do virtu- 
ally admit all that we ourse Ives contend for. Their objec- 
tions to the ontologists are based on the supposition that 
they assert pure and distinct intuition of God by our 
natural powers, or clear and distinct intuition of the neces- 
sary and intelligible prior to and without the contingent 
and sensible; but this, though true of the heterodox or 
bastard ontologists, such as we find among non-Catholics, 
is by no means the case with all who reject the psycho- 
logical and assert the ontological method. ‘The alternative 
presented is not, either that the necessary and intelligible 
must be concluded, by an analytic judgment, from the 
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intuition of the contingent and sensible, or that the con- 
tingent and sensible must be concluded frow the necessary 
and intelligible. These are two extremes alike false and 
dangerous, the one leading to nihilism through atheism, the 
other through pantheism. We have already explained that 
the intelligible is never presented alone, or separate from 
the sensible, but that both are in this life presented together, 
in one and the same intuition, and therefore that we have 
no simple intuitions or apprehensions, but that every ap- 
prehension, intuition, or thought is a complex fact, includ- 
ing both the intelligible and the sensible. As the sensible 
always represents the subject, it follows that there is never 
intuition of the object without intuition or apprehension of 
the subject, and none of the subject without the object, 
and therefore that there can be no intuition of God, real 
and necessary being, without the apprehension of the soul, 
contingent and relative being, or existence. ‘Then the pri- 
mum philosophic um can be neither the necessary, the abso- 
lute, the primum ontologicum alone, as maintain the German 
ontologists, or rather pantheists, nor the contingent, the 
relative, the primum psychologicum, as maintain the scho- 
lastic psychologists, but must be the simultaneous presen- 
tation of the two in their real synthesis or union. In this 

real and necessary being, or God, i is really presented in the 
intuition, not separately, but in relation with the soul, or 
the contingent, not as clearly and distinctly known, but, as 
in all direct cognition, as known only in an obscure and 
indistinct manner. 

This view, which we may call the synthetic, is opposed, 
as our readers cannot fail to perceive, alike to those who 
make the intuition of real and necessary being their start- 
ing-point, and profess to descend, by way of doles ‘tion, to 
contingent existence or to creatures, and to those who 
profess to start with the soul alone, and to be able from 
intuition of the contingent to rise by induction to ne- 
cessary being, that is, to God. When by ontologists 
are meant the former, we must disclaim the name, for 
deduction is simple analysis, and attains to no predicates 
but such as lie already before the mind in the subje ct, and 
from the single conception of being can be obtained only 
being and its attributes. Here is, in our judgment, the 
principal fault of the work of the excellent Father Rothen- 
flue. Father Rothenflue represents real and necessary 
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being — God —as first in the order of intuition, but he 
does not take note of the fact that the necessary is never, 
in this life, presented to us without the contingent ; for we 
never, in this life, see God as he is in himself, and at all 
only as he is related to us, or in his relation ad extra, as 
the theologians call it, of Creator. We see not, then, how 
Father Rothenflue’s intuition of real and necessary being 
is to be distinguished, save in degree, from the intuitive 
vision of the blest; nor do we understand how he con- 
trives to include in his philosophy contingent existences, or, 
in other words, after having assumed the primum ontologi- 
cum as his primum philosophicum, how he can by any legiti- 
mate process escape pantheism. He can relieve himself 
from this objection only by taking note that along with 
the necessary, as that on which it depends as its principium, 
is always presented the contingent in the same complex 
intuition, and therefore that the primum philosophicum can- 
not be being alone, any more than it can be the soul or con- 
tingent existence alone. 

On the same principle, we object to those who profess 
to rise from the contingent discursively to the necessary, 
because, if they have only the ens contingens, the y can con- 
clude only the contingent and its phenomena. “The scho- 
lastic psychologists teach that the first object of the intel- 
lect is ens reale et actu, a real or actual ens, but the »y deny 
that this is ens necessarium, and pretend that it is simply 
the soul or ens contingens. From this ens contingens they 
profess to be able to conclude ens necessarium, or God. 
But this is not possible by deduction, or analytic reasoning, 
which requires the predicate to be already in the subject, 
because the ens necessarium is not in or a predicate of, ens 
contingens ; since if it were the contingent would not be 
contingent, but necessary,—a manifest contradiction in 
terms. It is equally impossible by synthetic reasoning, 
which adds to the subject a predicate not contained in it; 
for the judgment cannot join to the subject an unknown 
predicate, or a predicate not intellectually apprehended, as 
Kant has sufficiently proved in his Critic der reinen Ver- 
nunft. And here it is denied that the predicate ens neces- 
sarium is apprehended, since the very object of the process 
is to find it. In all synthetic or inductive reasoning, the 
conclusion is invalid if it goes beyond the particulars 
enumerated or the reality observ ed, and in the case before 
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us it is contended that the ens necessarium which is to be 
concluded escapes all observation, and is wholly unknown. 
How, then, is the mind, in its judgment, to add it, bind it, 
to the subject, ens contingens ? 

The fact is, that our Scholastics do really assume the 
necessary to be apprehended by the intellect, although they 
imagine that they do not. ‘The y hold that God can be 
demons trated by way of induction from contingent exist- 
ences, and this argument holds a prominent place i in their 
ontology. We do not question, nay, we maintain, the 
yalidity of this argument when properly understood. But 
what is their process? ‘The contingent is known to exist, 
but, as its very name implies, it does not suflice for itself, 
has not the reason of its existence in itself, and cannot 
stand alone, and therefore it is necessary that there be 
something else on which it depends for its existence, which 
has caused it to exist, and sustains it. This something, 
since what is not real cannot act, and since we cannot 
suppose an infinite series of causes, must be real and 
necessary being, or the eternal and self-existent God. ‘That 
is, in the apprehension of ens contingens they apprehend or 
have intuition of the necessity of ens necessarium et reale. 
The intuition of this necessity must be conceded, or the 
argument is good for nothing, and the conclusion cannot 
be asserted as necessary, and, indeed, cannot be asserted at 
all. Now this necessity of real and necessary being which 
is apprehended in apprehending the contingent, and which 
is the principle of the conclusion, what is it? The Scho- 
lastics, no doubt, regard this necessity as something really 
distinct from the necessary being itself. Otherwise they 
could not assert a progress in their argument from the 
known to the unknown, or deny the immediate intuition 
of real and necessary being. But is it something distinct ? 
And does not their mistake lie precisely in supposing that 
it is? 

This necessity is either something created or uncreated, 
It is not something created, for if it were it would be the 
contingent itself, and a contingent necessity is not ad- 
missible. If uncreated, it is either ens or non-ens. If non- 
ens, a nonentity, it is simply nothing, and can be no 
me dium of concluding the necessary from the contingent. 
If ens, then it is ens increatum, and ens increatum is God, 
real and necessary being. Consequently, the distinction 
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contended for, between the apprehension of the necessity 
of real and necessary being, and the apprehension of real 
and necessary being itself, does not and cannot in re- 
ality exist, and the apprehension of the necessity is ipso 
facto apprehension of real and necessary being, of God 
himself, although we may not always do, and ‘certainly 
not always advert to it. 

The Scholastics have been misled on this point by their 
devotion to Aristotle, who was obliged, in his theory, to 
explain the production of things and human knowledge 
without the fact of creation. ‘Their error, if they will par- 
don us the word, lies precisely in supposing a logical neces- 
sity distinct from necessary being, and that from the appre- 
hension of the necessity of real and necessary being to the 
judgment such being is, there is a progress. Hence why we 
began by insisting so strenuously on the recognition of the 
fact of the creation of all things from nothing, as essential 
to the construction of a sound logic, or a logic that conforms 
to the order of things. It is not till we learn that God has 
created all things out of nothing, that we are able to say 
that whatever is not God is creature, and that whatever is 
not creature is God. God and creature comprise all that 
is or exists, and what neither is nor exists is simply noth- 
ing, and is and can be no object of thought, as both St. 
Thomas and Aristotle teach. “ Ens namque est objectum 
intellectus primum,” says the Angelic Doctor, “cum 
nihil sciri possit, nisi ipsum quod est ens actu, ut dicitur in 
9 Met. Unde nec oppositum ejus intelligere potest intel- 
lectus, non ens.”* Yet Aristotle, who confounds creation 
with formation, and makes the essences of things consist 
partly in the form and partly in the matter, imagined a sort 
of tertium quid, neither God nor creature, not precisely 
something, nor yet absolutely nothing. Corresponding to 
this ¢ertium quid, he imagines a sort of ens logicum distinct 
from ens arene, a sort of middle term between ens and 
non ens. Hence a mundus logicus distinct from the mundus 
physicus, and a inti al necessity distinguishable from phys- 
ical necessity, or necessary bei sing. Our Scholastics will 
not say the necessity of necessary being which the mind 
appre -hends is liters ully nothing, nor yet will they admit it 
is a real being or entity. T hey regs urd it as an ens logicum, 
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or as a logical relation between two terms; but relation 
apart from the related is inconceivable, for it is a sheer 
nullity. It exists and is apprehensible only in the related. 
Nothing exists in abstructo; all reality is concrete, and it is 
only in the concrete that things are or can be apprehended. 
The Scholastics forget this, and, as they agree that 
only what is ens aliquo modo can be an abject of the intel- 
lect, they clothe their abstractions with a sort of entity, 
and imagine them apprehensible extra Deum, and apart 
from their concretes. It is only by so doing that they can 
pretend that the necessity they apprehend in apprehe nding 
the contingent is distinguish: ible irom real and necessary 
being. All conceivable necessity is in God, is God, for 
there can neither be nec essity out of bei Ing, nor nece ssity 
in a non-necessary being. Necessity is in being, not in 
non-being. ‘The necessity that there should be God is not 
any other necessity than the necessity of his own being; 
and the necessity of his being, which we assert when we 
say he is necessary being, is in him, not out of him, neces- 
sitating him to be. It is a necessity in him to be, and to be 
prec isely what he is, and simply implies that his being is 
itself its sole and suflicient cause or reason of itself. 
When we say this or that is necessary or unnecessary, we 
have reference always to his Divine Essence, and the real 
meaning is, that this or that is or is not necessary in the 
eternal and immutable nature of God. God is himself, in 
his own essence, the eternal reason, nature, or fitness of 
things, of which philosophers speak, that is, in so far as it 
is necessary, and in his power, in so far as it is contingent. 
But all this is obscured by the Aristotelian logic, which 
places the necessary as we il as the possible i in some sense 
extra Deum. Indeed, an assumption of this sort runs 
through all Gentile philosophy. Hence the fatum of the 
Stoics, and the Destiny of the Poets, which binds alike 
gods and men in the invincible chain of an inexorable Neces- 
sity. Neither Greek nor Roman philosophy ever succeeds 
in stee ring wholly clear of Oriental Dualism. Pythagoras 
and Plato assert the eternity of matter, and place in it the 
origin of evil; and Aristotle finds in this same eternal 
matter a limitation of the power of God. The Scholastics 
struggle bravely against this Dualism, and to harmonize 
their Gentile logic with their Catholic theology, but perhaps 
not always with complete success. They define the pos- 
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sible as that in which there is no repugnance between the 
subject and predicate, and the impossible as that in which 
there is such repugnance ; but they are not uniformly care- 
ful to inform us that the subject is the Divine Essence, and 
that the possible or impossible is what is or is not repug- 
nant to that, and that both have their reason, not out of 
God, but in the fulness and perfection of his own being. 
The same remarks are applicable to the necessary and the 
unnecessary. Not being ordinarily given as pre ‘dicates of 
the Divine Being only, they are not seldom regarded, even 
by men who pass for philosophers, as predicates, either of 
no subject, or of an unknown subject, which is neither 
God nor creation, neither something nor yet nothing. 

We do not, say the Scholastics, in apprehending the con- 
tingent, appre ‘hend ens necessarium et reale, but the neces- 
sity there is that there be ens necessarium et reale. But 
can you apprehend the necessity of a thing which you do 
not apprehend? You appre -hend the imperfect, but can 
you apprehend that it is imperfect, and that it needs some- 
thing which it has not, if you have not the apprehe rer of 
the perfect in which it can find its complement? Not 
without conceiving the perfect, it is answered, but without 
apprehe nding the pertect. Without apprehending or know- 
ing the perfect perfectly, we concede, but without knowing 
that it is, we deny. We do not pretend that our intuition 
of real and necessary being gives usa full and compre- 
hensive knowledge of what it is, for our knowledge, at 
best, whatever its sphere or its object, is extremely imper- 
fect, and hardly deserves the name of knowledge. We 
do not comprehend real and necessary being, we only ap- 
prehend it; and we apprehend it only in its relation to 
created existences, never in itself. We do not apprehend 
it at all, say the Scholastics, we apprehend only its necessi- 
ty. But its necessity is not distinguishable from itself, for 
necessity ean be appre ‘hended only in necessary being, since 
the abstract apart from the concrete is a mere nullity, and 
no object of thought. Surely the necessity must be either 
something or nothing. If nothing, it is nothin, ean do 
nothing, and nothing can be made of it. If something, it 
is either absolute being, or created existence, for created 
existence is the only medium between absolute being and 
nothing. It cannot be created existence, for that would 
imply a contradiction in terms, and because creation is, on 
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the part of God, a free, not a necessary act. Then it 
must be absolute being. ‘Then it is God, and then whoever 
apprehends necessity apprehends God. Then all who accept 
the argument from the contingent to the necessary, since 
the reasoning is synthetic, not analytic, do really assume, 
whether they are aware of it or not, that we have in the 
apprehension of creature the apprehension of that which is 
not creature, therefore, of God, the creator. The argu- 
ment from entia conlingentia is a good argument, when 
properly explained, and is objectionable only when pre- 
sented as an analytic argument, or as a synthesis, which 
adds to the subject an ~ unknown and unapprehensible 
predicate. 

Every thought, intuitive or reflective, is a judgment, for, 
as we have seen, we have and can have no apprehension 
which is not simultaneously apprehension of both subject 
and object, the mind and that which stands opposed to it 
and is really distinguishable from it. In every thought, as 
in every enunci: ible proposition, there are three terms, sub- 
ject, predicate, and copula. The subject is ens necessarium 
et reale, real and necessary being; the predicate is entia 
contingentia, or contingent existences. ‘The copula, then, 
must be the relation of the necessary and contingent. 
This relation, the nexus that unites subject and predicate, 
can be nothing else than the creative act of God, which 
produces the predicate from nothing. We know this is so, 
from the dogma of creation, and we know furthermore, that 
entia contingentia can exist only inasmuch as they are 
created, and that the act by which they are created is and 
must be solely the act of God, for prior to their creation 
they are nothing, and nothing cannot concur in making 
itself something. It is of the nature of contingents not to 
have their cause or the reason of their existence in them- 
selves, and therefore they cannot exist separated or dis- 
joined from the creator. Consequently, the predicate ezist- 
ence can begin or continue to exist only as really joined to 
the subject, real and necessary being, by the creative act of 

God. ‘This act must be an actus perdurans; for though 
an existence could be conceived to have been created, it 
can be conceived as continuing to exist only in its continu- 
ing to be created. Suppose the ¢reative act of God to 
cease, or to be suspended, with regard to any particular 
existence, — and we may so suppose, because the act is, on 
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the part of God, a free act, — that existence ceases at once, 
and is literally annihilated. Itis only on condition, then, 
that the creative act is actus perdurans, that existences are 
continued, and what we call conservation is in reality only 
creation. So that the original and persisting relation 
between God and the soul, God and existences, is the rela- 
tion of creator and creature. God, by his creative act, 
creates existences from nothing, and establishes a relation 
ad extra between them and himself. It is only on con- 
dition of the reality of such relation that thought is pos- 
sible, for it is only by virtue of that relation that we exist 
at all, or that there is any thinker, except real and necessary 
being. ‘The relation of creation is then the copula in the 
real order or in the judgment as the judgment of real and 
necessary being, and therefore its real apprehension must 
be the copul: 1 of the judgment regarded as ours, or else the 
order of cognition w ill not correspond to the order of things. 
The three terms of the judgment objectively considered are, 
then, Being, the subject; contingent existences, the predi- 
cate ; and the creative act of being, the copula. And we 
may assume as our formula of thought, or primum philo- 
sophicum, and as the basis of all sound logic, Ens creat 
existentias, or Being creates existences. 

This formula has been objected to as pantheistic, as 
placed first in the order of cognition when it should be last, 
and as being given asa philosophic ‘al when it is a theological 
truth, know n only as supernaturally revealed. It is not 
sasy to understand how it can be pantheistic. The essence 
of pantheism is in the denial of second causes or the produc- 
tion by the Creator of real effects ad extra. The formula, 
therefore, cannot have a pantheistic sense, unless it denies the 
predicate existence, or the subject apprehending as existing 
distinct from God and operating as second cause. ‘This it 
certainly does not do, for it is given as a formula of thought, 
and its very purpose is to assert that the mind intuitively ap- 
prehends the subject thinking and the object thought as 
really united by the creative obje ct, and this nee essarily as- 
serts the reality of the soul or subject of the intuition distinct 
from the object God, and its activity as second cause, for 
without such activity it could not think or be the subject of 
an intuition. ‘The principle we proceed upon is, that the 
order of cognition must agree with the order of things, for 
we hold, with St. Thomas, that the intellect is essentially 
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true, and that truth is in the correspondence of the thought 
to the thing. We have proved that, in apprehending the 
object or thing , we invariably and necessarily appre +hend 
ourselves as subject apprehending; that we can never ap- 
prehend what is not ourselves without apprehending our- 
selves, nor ourselves without apprehending what is not our- 
selves; that is, every thought aflirms the subject simultane- 
ously with the object, and the object simultaneously with 
the subject. ‘The formula then no more denies the subject 
than the object. It expressly asserts existences distinguished 
from as well as united to God by his creative act, as really 
placed ad extra by his creative act, which creates them from 
nothing, — the direct contradiction of pantheism, which de- 
nies that any effects are produced ad extra, or that there is 
any thing re ally produced distinguishable ad extra from God. 
Thee harge of pantheisim, we have been told, 3 is warranted 
by the fact that the verb in the formula is placed in the 
present tense. The present tense, it is conte wt ‘d, expresses 
an action unfinished, whose eflect is in the process of 
completion, but is not yet completed. us creat existentias, 
means, God is creating existences, and this means that the 
existences are only in the process of creation, therefore that 
they are only sarge. aapen or inchoate existences. Such 
existences cannot act, and therefore the whole thinking 
activity asserted is that of God, which, as it denies the 
proper activity of second causes, is pantheism. But this 
conclusion, if possible, is not necessary. ‘The verb is placed 
in the present tense, not to express the act as incomplete in 
relation to its proper eflect, but to express the fact that the 
act is a present act. ‘The act may be present and yet ter- 
minate in its complete eflect. The eflect is simply the ex- 
trinsic terminus of the causative act. Existences cannot 
be supposed to be once created, and then to be able to 
subsist of themselves, without the creative energy that 
produced them. ‘Their conservation is their continuous 
creation. Being only the extrinsic terminus of the crea- 
tive act, they are, if separated from it, simply nothing. 
They are produc ed and subsist only by virtue of the crea- 
tive energy of that act, and the cessation of that act would 
be their annihils ition. When I consider myself as having 
existed, I use the perfect tense, and say, God has created 
me; but when I wish to consider myse li simply as existing, 
I say, God creates me; for he does literally create me at 
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this very moment, and if his creative act were not a pres- 
ent act to me, and did not this moment create me from 
nothing, I should not exist, or be an existence at all. 
The act of creation and conservation is the one creative 
act, and hence to every actual existence the creative act 
is necessarily a present act, and can be expressed only in 
the present tense. ‘The Church indeed, as does Genesis, 
uses the perfect tense, and says creavit instead of creat; 
but because, though she expresses the same fact that the 
formula does, she does not e xpress it from the same point 
of view, and it did not enter into her purpose in defining 
the dogma of creation to assert the identity of creation 
and conservation; and when it is not necessary to express 
that identity, the perfect tense must be used. 

Our modern Scholastics, who imagine that they detect 
pantheism in the formula Ens creat existentias, have, we 
must believe, studied it rather for the purpose of finding 
some error in it, than of ascertaining its real meaning. 
Their psychological habits and prejudices very ni iturally 
dispose them against it, and the fact that they have found 
some of its most distinguished modern advocates among 
the worst enemies of the Christian religion and civilization, 
is not very well fitted to win their respect for it. They 
seem to have hastily inferred, from the fact that Gioberti — 
an able but a bad man — ened the present tense of the verb, 
that he meant in his formula to represent Being simply as 
the immanent cause of existences, in the sense of Spinoza, 
who opposes causa immanens to causa transiens. Imma- 
nent cause, as thus oppose d, means only a cause that oper- 
ates within its own interior, without placing any real 
effects ad extra. In this sense existences are not an ex- 
ternal creation, but effects produced by Being within its 
own bosom, as modes or modifications of itself, which is 
pure pantheism. So far as the present tense decides any 
thing, the creative cause asserted in the formula might be 
understood in this sense, and we suppose our scholastic 
friends do so understand it. But the character of the 
cause is determined by the nature, not the tense of the 
verb. ‘The verb to create, according to all Christian usage, 
means to place real effects ad extra, and therefore can 
no more have the sense of Spinoza in the present than 
in the perfect tense. ‘The word existences, from ex-slare, 
to be from another, by its own force expresses an exter- 
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nal effect, distinct, though, like every effect, inseparable, 
from its cause. Attention to the real sense of the verb to 
create and of the substantive existences, placed in the 
plural number expressly to render the idea of plurality 
distinct, would, we think, have removed all ambiguity 
occasioned by placing the verb in the present tense, and 
convinced our scholastic friends that no pantheistic or het- 
erodox sense can fairly be extracted from the formula, re- 
garded as expressing the reality apprehended in the primi- 
tive intuition. 

The only point on which a reader might doubt Gio- 
berti’s orthodoxy is as to the relation of the copula of the 
judgment, regarded as our judgment, with the real rela- 
tion of things, or copula of the judgment, regarded as the 
judgment of God. ‘Thought is composed of three elements, 
subject, object, and their relation, the soul, God, and the 
relation between them. Now there can be no doubt that 
the relation between God and the soul in the real order 
is the Divine creative act; but if we say that this act is 
the relation in the order of cognition, we make the judg- 
ment God’s judgment, not ours, and therefore fall into pan- 
theism. Gioberti, as far as we have examined him, does 
not seem to us to be very clear on this point, and we are 
not sure that he does not identify the real relation of the 
intuitive subject and the intelligible object with the copula 
of the judgment or the form of the thought. He gives Ens 
creat existentias as his primum philosophicum, and calls it a 
Divine Judgment, and seems to represent the mind as 
purely passive in regard to it. If so, what is the human 
judgment, or what is the part of the human intellect in the 
formation of thought? We have no call to defend Gio- 
berti, and even if he has erred here, it is only an error in his 
interpretation of the formula, not an error in the formula 
itself, We have not studied Gioberti’s works with any 
great care, for we felt from the first, long before they were 
prohibited, that he was a dangerous man, whom it “would 
never do to take as a master, and certainly we cannot bind 
ourselves to any defence of his philosophy. It seems to us 
that his explanation of cognition makes intuitive thought 
an act of God rather than of man, and that he sometimes 
comes very near identifying the order of cognition with 
the order of things. Neve the ‘less, We must remember that 
he gives Ens creat existentias as the ideal formula, which 
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with him means the formula as the intelligible object of 
the intuition, — not the apprehension, but that which is 
apprehended; and so taken, it has and can have no panthe- 
istic sense. Whether he sufficiently distinguishes, in the 
fact of intuition, the intellective action of the subject from 
the concurrent activity of the intelligible object in the . 
duction, not of things, but of intuition, may, perhaps, be < 
question, and therefore it may be a question whether he “me 
or has not been justly accuse ‘d of pantheism. But however 
this may be, it is certain that the formula itself, regarde “dd 
as the formula of things and the reality asserted in every 
thought, is in no sense pantheistic. 

The objection, that this formula is placed first, at the 
beginning of the order of cognition, instead of last, or at its 
conclusion, will vanish the moment we learn to distinguish 
between direct and reflex intuition. Nobody prete ‘nds that, 
in the historical development of the understanding, we com- 
mence with a reflex intuition, or a clear and distinct cog- 
nition of this formula, or that the mind is able to say to 
itself at the first moment of its existence, Ens creat exis- 
tentias. All direct intuition is obscure and indistinct, and 
although this formula is obscurely and indistinctly ap- 
prehe nded from the first, we are far enough from ‘being 
aware from the first of the fact. Some men never attain to 
a reflex intuition of it during their whole lives, and no one 
ever would or could attain to such intuition of it, if not 
taught it through the medium of language. It had been 
lost from the language of the Gentiles, and no Gentile phi- 
losopher ever attained to it. All the Gentile schools alike 
are ignorant of the fact of creation, and even for Pythago- 

ras, Plato, and Aristotle there is no God the creator. Not 

being able to reflect on the intelligible or idea without the 
sensible representation of language, the formula, as a for- 
mula of the reflective understanding, is not attainable till it 
is re presente od in language, and a language that has not 
lost it. But it is re presented in language, and children 
learn it in the Catechism, at a very te »nder age. 

That it is a truth of theology, and known only as super- 
naturally revealed, we grant; but it does not therefore fol- 
low that it is not a truth of the natural order. Superintel- 
ligible and supernatural are not by any means the same. 
There may be truths of philosophy, that is, of the natural 
order, distinct from the truths of the supernatural order, or 
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the new creation, which we could never by our natural 
intellect find out, but which when revealed to us we may 
discover to be evident to natural reason. We do not 
believe any man could ever have attained to a reflex, that 
is, a clear and distinct cognition of the formula, without 
supernatural revelation, and therefore the holy Apostle 
tells us, “ By faith we understand that the world was 
framed by the word of God.” Hence creation is a dogma 
of faith ; ‘but when revealed and re presente d to us in lan- 
guage, we find it to be really expressed i in every one of our 
dire ‘ct intuitions, and therefore it is also a truth of philos- 
ophy. All the truths of revelation are not also truths of 
philosophy, but some of them are, for the revelation is not 
restricted to the Christian mysteries, properly so called. 
And hence the necessity we before remarked, of adding to 
the demonstrative method of the Scholastics the tradi- 
tional or historical inethod, and the impossibility of con- 
structing a complete science of the natural order without 
the reflected light of supernatural theology. It is the im- 
possibility of erecting philosophy, in our present. state, 
into a complete and independent science even of natural 
things, that makes us refuse to embrace any school, or to 
profess any system of our own. We should as soon 
think of disengaging our politics or our private and social 
duties from our theology, as of disengaging our philosophy. 

One point more and we Sa done. We have given as 
the reality apprehended in every thought, Being creates 
existences. Here is the basis mee all logic. But there are here 
two errors to be guarded against. ‘The formula as given 
is the formula of the real order, or the Divine judgment. 
All the activity it expresses is the Divine activity. It is 
not the cognition, but that which in cognition is cognized. 
In other words, it is the formula of the intelligible; but 
to the intelligible corresponds the intellective, to the or- 
der of things the order of cognition. What we have 
here to guard against, then, is placing, as to the order of 
cognition, the copula either wholly in the intellective or 
wholly in the intelligible. The former is the error of the 
Scholastics, and the latter is the error of the Pantheists. 
We have found the copula of the Divine judgment; it is 
the creative act of Being placing existences ad extra. The 
copula of the human judgment is the reverberation of the 
copula of the Divine judgment, or imitation of it by us as 
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second causes. But what is the nexus or copula which 
binds the human judgment to the Divine, that is, the intel- 
ligible and the intellective? The creative act of Being, 
says Gioberti, if we understand him; but that makes Being 
create the intellection, denies our intervention as second 
causes, and implies pantheism. ‘The intellective, the intel- 
lectus agens of the Schoolmen? But that is pure Fichteism, 
and supposes the subject renders actual, that is, creates its 
object. The solution is in regarding thought as the joint 
product of both the intelligible and the intellect, and there- 
fore that cognition, formally the act of the mind as second 

vause, is yet produced only by the active codperation or con- 
currence of the intelligible, as is the case with eve ry act of 
second causes. It is not the inlellectus agwens that renders 
the intelligible intelligible in aclu, as the Scholastics teach, 
but the intelligible is itself by its own light intelligible 
in actu, and it is the concurrence of its intelligibility in actu 
with our own intellective faculty that forms the intuition. 
As the intelligible concurs only through its creative act, 
the creative act of God as the obje ctively concurring force 
of thought unites our cognition to the Divine judgment, 
as it does ourselves as existence to the Divine Essence. In 
this connection of our judgment with Divine judgment lies 
the explanation of all thought and of all reasoning, as well 
as the truthfulness of our cognitions. 

The explanation of this connection itself, which involves 
the whole mystery of knowledge and of the whole activity 
of second causes, we shall not by any means attempt, for if 
it does not surpass the powers of the human mind, it most 
assuredly surpasses ours. Its explanation, however, is in 
the explanation of the Divine coéperation. But the reader 
will perceive that, in representing the intelligible as intelli- 
gible in actu, we reject the intellectus agens of the Scholas- 
tics as a created light, or participated reason, and therefore 
the intelligible species and phantasms. ‘To intellectual 
vision as to external, there are necessary the intellect, 
the object, and the light. As to the purely intelligible, 
Being, it is intelligible per se, by its own light, and a me- 
diating light distinct from the mind and the object is 
needed only in apprehending existences, and the light by 
which we see these is the same Divine light of Being, 
ditfused over them by the Divine creative act. But as we 
apprehend not the purely intelligible in itself, owing to its 
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excess of light and our weakness, we apprehend God only 
in the light of his creative act, and therefore only in rela- 
tion to the things he has made. But as that light proceeds 
from his essence, and is simply his relation ad extra to 
the things he has made, in apprehending it we do really 
apprehend him. We apprehend them, not by their phan- 
tasms, but by his light, which through the creative act 
illumines them. And thus, while we maintain that we do 
really apprehend him, we do not pretend any more than 
our scholastic friends that we apprehend him separate from 
the apprehension of his works. 


Art. III. — Diplomatic Correspondence of M. Hiilsemann, 
Austrian Chargé d’ Affaires, and Mr. Marcy, Secretary of 
State, on the Koszta Case. 


Tue main facts in the Koszta case, as far as publicly 
known, may be briefly stated. Koszta, born an Austrian 
subject, engaged in the late Hungarian rebellion, revolt, or 
re volution, and on its suppression by the united arms of Aus- 
tria and Russia, fled across the frontier into 'Turke y, where 
at the instance of Austria he was confined with Kossuth 
and other refugees in the fortress of Kutahia, whence, after 
some months of imprisonment, he was liberated on condi- 
tion of never setting his foot again on Ottoman territory. 
After his liberation, he came to this country, where he de- 
clared his intention to become a citizen, and where he 
remained one year and eleven months. Some time last 
spring he re turned to Turkey, and was arrested last June 
at Smyrna, by the authority of the Austrian Consul-General, 
as an Austrian subject, and conve yed and detained on 
board his Imperial Majesty’s brig-of-war, the Huszar, then 
lying in the port. The American authorities at the place 
protested against his arrest and detention, and demanded 
his release on the ground that he was an American citizen, 
or at least under American protection. The Austrian au- 
thorities not judging it proper to comply with this demand, 
Captain Ingraham, commanding the American sloop-of 
war, the St. Louis, ranged his ship alongside the Huszar, 
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brought his guns to bear, and threatened to fire upon her 
if Koszta was not given up before a certain specified time. 
The matter, however, was arranged for the moment, by 
placing Koszta in charge of the French Consul, who 
agreed to detain him in his custody till disposed of by the 
consent of the Austrian and the American governments. 
He has since been liberated by consent of both parties, on 
the understanding of coming immediately to this country 
on board an American vessel. 

Of the hostile attack of Captain Ingraham on the Hus- 
zar, Austria complains in a letter, dated the 29th of last 
August, addressed to our government by her Chargé d’ Af- 
faires at Washington, and demands re paration for the 
alleged outrage upon her flag. ‘To this complaint and 
demand Mr. Secretary Marcy replies, on the part of our 
government, in a letter of the 26th of September last, 
denying the right of Austria to complain, and refusing her 
reparation, on the ground that Koszta, at the time of his 
arrest, was not an Austrian subject, but was an American 
citizen, or at least under American protection; that he 
was illegally seized and thrown into the sea by a band of 
rutlians, and thence picked up and ——- ‘arried and de- 
tained on board the Huszar, whence Captain Ingraham 
was authorized by the laws of nations and of humanity to 
demand his release, and to use force if necessary to effect 
it. Such are the principal facts and points in the case, 
and it is clear that the main question is made by our gov- 
ernment to turn on the nationality of Koszta at the time 
of his arrest. 

That koszta was born an Austrian subject is not dis- 
puted; that he was an Austrian subject down to his re- 
lease from Kutahia and leaving the Ottoman dominions, 
must be conceded. He was, therefore, an Austrian subject 
at the time of his arrest at Smyrna, unless during the in- 
terval he had either by some act of his own divested him- 
self, or by some act of Austria been divested, of that char- 
acter. Mr. Secretary Marcy contends that he had been 
divested of it in both these w ays, — that he had renounced 
his allegiance to Austria, and she had renounced her 
authority over him, denationalized him, by banishing and 
outlawing him. 

‘hat he had forfeited the protection of his sovereign 
may be true, but that he had ceased to be an Austrian 
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subject by any act of his own, Mr. Secretary Marcy is not 
at liberty to assert. We raise here no discussion on the 
disputed question of the right of a citizen or subject to ex- 
patriate himself, and, for the purposes of the present argu- 
ment, we accept the doctrine laid down by Mr. Marcy 
himself, namely: “ The citizen or subject, having faithfully 
performed the past and the present duties resulting from his 
relation to the sovereign, may at any time re ‘lease himself 
from his obligation of allegiance, freely quit the land of his 
birth or adoption, seek through all countries a home, and se- 
lect anywhere that which offers him the fairest prospect of 
hi: appiness for himself and his posterity.” ‘This is the gov- 
ernment’s own doctrine, officially put ‘forth, and it is bound 
by it. According to this doctrine, only they who have 
faithfully perfor med the past and present duties resulting 
from their relation to the sovereign, are free to expatriate 
themselves. That is, a man cannot renounce his allegiance 
in order to escape his sovereign’s justice. This is decisive 
of the case of Koszta, so far as his ceasing to be an Aus- 
trian subject by his own act is concerned; for he was a 
criminal, a rebel, a fugitive from justice, one who had _ no- 
toriously failed faithfully to perform his past and present 
duties to his sovereign. He was not, then, free to relieve 
himself from his obligation of allegiance, and to expatriate 
himself. He might withdraw himself from Austrian jurisdic- 
tion, but not from his subjection to Austrian law. Koszta, 
then, did not and could not, being a refugee, a fugitive 
from justice, cease to be an Austrian subject by his own 
act. But according to Mr. Secretary Marcy, he ceased to 
be such subject by the act of Austria, who had, as he 
says, banished and outlawed him. ‘This she had done, 
first, by an imperial decree of the 26th of March, 1832, 
by w hich he became an “ unlawful emigrant,’ and 
secondly, by consenting to and procuring his expulsion 
from ‘Turke "y. 

By the imperial decree cited, “ Austrian subjects leaving 
the Emperor’s dominions without permission of the mag- 
istrate, and a release of Austrian citizenship, and with an 
intention never to return, become unlawful emigrants, and 
lose all their civil and political rights.’ This the Secre- 
tary contends is virtual outlawry; but in this we think 
he is mistaken; for a man deprived of all his civil and 
political rights may be still under the protection of what 
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the Roman lawyers call the jus gentium. This decree 
imposes a penalty on Austrian subjects leaving the Em- 
peror’s dominions without permission, with the view of pre- 
venting them from doing so, and not with a view, if they 
chose to incur it, of releasing them from their obligation of 
allegiance. As such release evidently did not enter into 
the intention of the legislators, it cannot be presumed from 
the nature of the penalty imposed. ‘To de prive a citizen 
unjustly of all his civil and political rights is tyrannical, 
and undoubtedly releases him from the bond of allegis ince ; 
but it does not therefore follow that he who forfeits these 
rights by his unlawful acts is thereby released from his 
subjection. It is a maxim of law, that no man can stand 
upon his own wrong, and therefore no man by his own 
wrong-doing can free himself from any moral or civil obli- 
gation; otherwise by crime one might gain the right to 
commit crime with impunity,—a doctrine subversive of 
all morals, and of civil society itself. As the decree im- 
poses the loss of civil and politic ‘al rights as a penalty for an 
unlawful act, we cannot infer that it releases him who in- 
curs it from his subjection to his prince, unless such be the 
expressed will of the prince himself; which in the present 
case evidently is not the fact. 

But only they who leave the Emperor’s dominions with 
an intention never to return incur this penalty. Nothing 
proves that Koszta left those dominions with any such in- 
tention. ‘The contrary is far more probably the fact. He 
with Kossuth and others fled across the frontier into Tur- 
key, asa plac e of te mporary re fuge, and, if we may believe 
what Kossuth, their acknowle dge d chief, has re ‘peatedly 
declared, publicly and priv ately, with the intention and the 
hope of spe edily returning. For what else did Kossuth, 
from whom in this matter we cannot se parate Koszta, 
solicit “material aid” of our tender-hearted citizens, and 
purchase saddles and bridles, but to enable him to return, as 
he hoped at an early day, within the Emperor’s dominions? 
How will you, then, bring Koszta under the operation of 
the impe rial decree? Has Austria ever declared him to 
have forfeited, under that decree, all his civil and political 
rights? Has she enforced that decree against him? We 
do not understand even Mr. Secretary Marcy to maintain 
that Austria has actually condemned Koszta as an unlaw- 
ful emigrant, and deprived him accordingly. If she has 
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not, the law has not been enforced against him, and he 
has suffered nothing by it, and even if it was intended to 
operate his release from his obligation of allegiance, it has 
not so operated. Before he can plead it in his favor, he 
must show that it has been enforced, or attempted to be 
enforced, to his damage. 

Mr. Secretary Marcy argues that the position of Koszta 
deprived of all his civil and political rights, and not released 
from his subjection, would be very hard, and much worse 
than that of absolute alienage. Very possibly. But the 
loss of those rights was imposed as a penalty, and we never 
understood that penalties were intended to be easy. It is 
harder to be condemned to imprisonment for life than it 
is to be a simple alien; but can you thence infer that a 
prisoner so condemned is absolved from his allegiance ? 
Cannot a penalty be lawfully imposed, unless compensat- 
ed by a corresponding benetit conferred in incurring it ? 
The condition of Austria would he hard, too, if Mr. Secre- 
tary Marcy’s interpretation of the decree in question must 
be accepte -d. She could make no extradition treaties, be- 
cause all such treaties proceed on the supposition that the 
fugitives from justice, though out of his jurisdiction, remain 
subject to their sovereign. Her subjects, guilty of a crime, 
would have only to cross the frontier into a neighboring 
state, with an intention of never returning, in order to be 
for ever released from their allegiance, and to be for ever, 
even if found in her dominions, free from her penal justice. 
It is singular, if such is the meaning of that decree, that 
France, ‘Engl: ind, and the United States, the powers that 
advised, pe rhs aps forced, certainly encouraged, the Ottoman 
Porte not to give up the Hungarian refugees, never discov- 
ered it, and made no use of it in 1849-50. They con- 
tented themselves with informing the Porte that she was 
not bound by treaty to give them up; how much stronger 
and more to the purpose to have told her to reply, that 
those refugees were unlawful emigrants, and as such, by 
the laws of Austria herself, released from their allegiance, 
— that they were no longer her subjects, and she had no 
longer any authority over them! But they advised no 
such answer. Mr, Marcy was not then, we believe, in the 
Cabinet. 

But the imperial decree Mr. Secretary Marcy cites is 
municipal, not international law. Austria has the sole 
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right to interpret her own municipal laws. She has not 
interpreted this law in the sense of Mr. Secretary Marcy, 
but has shown us plainly that, in her interpretation, it 
either does not apply to him at all, or if it does, it does 
not release him from his subjection to her authority, or de- 
prive him of his character as her subject. She ‘claimed 
his surrender to her by ‘Turkey, as her subject; when she 
waived for the moment that claim, she insisted on his 
removal from her frontier, and his confinement at Kutahia, 
as her subject; and as her subject she consented to his 
liberation, on condition of his never setting his foot again on 
Ottoman territory. This is conclusive against Mr. Secre- 
tary Marcy as to ‘the operation of the imperial decree of 
March, 1832, for he cannot go behind Austria’s own inter- 
pretation of her own municipal laws. 

The argument drawn from the imperial decree, then, it 
appears, must be abandoned. ‘Then Koszta was an Aus- 
trian subject at the time of his arrest at Smyrna, unless 
Austria, by consenting to his release from Kutahia on cer- 
tain conditions, re Jeased him from his allegiance. This, 
Mr. Secretary Marcy contends, was the case, for he main- 
tains that by doing so she banished him, and lost all her 
authority over him. As long as the conditions of the 
banishment, if banishment it was, were complied with, it 
may be so; but banishment, unless such be the intention 
of the sovereign, does not absolutely, and under all cireum- 
stances, dissolve for ever all connection between the sover- 
eign and the subject. It is usually accompanied with an 
alternative, and if the banished person returns he is liable 
to suffer it, and, though he may not resume all his original 
rights, there is no doubt that the sovereign resumes all his 
original authority, and may at his pleasure pardon or 
punish him. But we do not admit that, strictly speaking, 
Austria banished Koszta. He was libe rated by her per- 
mission indeed, on the condition of leaving and never 
returning to 'T ake y; but not at her instance, or, so far as 
appears, by her wish. It was done at the earnest solicita- 
tion of France, Great Britain, and the United States, 
the friends of the Hungarian refugees. It was a permis- 
sion to go into voluntary exile, rather than banishment. 
If it released Koszta from his subje ction to Austria, it did 
so only conditionally, and only so long as the condition 
was complied with. ‘The authority of “the sovereign sur- 
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vived in the conditions imposed, and resumed all its original 
vigor when they were broken. 

The condition on which Koszta was liberated, M. 
Hiilsemann positively asserts, was, that he was “never to 
set his foot again on Ottoman territory.” M. Hiilsemann 
says Koszta gave a written pledge to that effect. Mr. 
Secret: ury Marcy thinks this is doubtful, but he cannot 
mean that it is doubtful that the condition asserted was 
imposed, for he contends that Austria procured his expulsion 
from ‘Turkey, and argues thence that she sent him into per- 
petual banishment. When, therefore, without permission 
from Austria, he returned to Turkey last spring or summer, 
he broke the condition of his liberation, and necessarily fell 
back into his former character of a subject of his Imperial and 
Apostolic Majesty, who resumed at once all his original au- 
thority over him. He was, thereiore, at the time of his arrest 
at Smyrna, an Austrian subject, as he himself confessed ; for 
when he was asked if he was an American citizen, he 
replied, as our Chargé d’Aflaires ad interim at Constanti- 
nople acknowledges, “ lam a Hungarian, and I will! live 
and die a Hungarian.” If a Hungarian, an Austrian sub- 
je ct. Mr. Secretary Marcy would like to deny this confes- 
sion, but he does not, and cannot; and he tries to neutral- 
ize its damaging eflect by suggesting that there was, in 
Koszta’s mind, a great diflerence between a Hungarian 
and an Austrian subject. But there was no diflerence 
that Koszta could entertain without disloyalty, and none 
at all that Mr. Secretary Marcy, in an official document, 
could recognize without disrespect to Austria. 

The nationality of Koszta being proved to have been 
Austrian, at the time of his arrest, the question raised by 
Mr. Secretary Marcy, as to the American nationality he 
had acquired by having declared his intention to become 
an American citizen, and by having been domiciled in the 
country, however important and even delicate it may be in 
itself, becomes quite unimportant in the case before us. 
We are for pushing the rights of American nationality to 
the full extent admitted by international law. The citizens 
or subjects of foreign states, free to expatriate themselves, 
who are naturalized here according to the forms require d 
by our laws, are clothed with a perfect American nation- 
ality, and, save as to the eligibility to the offices of President 
and Vice-President of the United States, stand on the 
same footing with natural-born citizens, have the same 
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rights and the same duties, and our government has the 
same right and the same duty to protect them, even against 
their former sovereign. But those citizens or subjects who 
have not “ faithfully performed the past and the present 
duties resulting from their relation to the sovereign,’ not 
being free to expatriate themselves, cannot be clothed with 
a perfect American nationality, without a release of their 
allegiance by their sovereign, who may attach to the 
release such conditions as he judges advisable for his own 
safety or the peace and welfare of his subjects. If, then, 
naa, who, if released at all, was released from his obli- 
gation of allegiance only on condition of never returning 
to 'Turke y, had gone through all the forms required by our 
naturalization laws, he would have had no American 
nationality that could avail him in the Ottoman domin- 
ions against Austria. Yet, except against Austria, either 
in her own or the Ottoman dominions, his American na- 
tionality would have been perfect. We suppose that by 
no act of ours, or of his own, can a criminal or fugitive 
from justice be absolved from his allegiance to his sover- 
eign, or that sovereign de prive -d of his authority over him. 
Koszta’s declaration of intention to become an Ameri- 
ean citizen did not make him one. Such a declaration of 
itself imparts no nationality, confers no rights, assumes no 
duties, and is, in respect of nationality, of no value at all, 
save as evidence of domicile. It may, we presume, be 
adduced as evidence tending to establish the animus ma- 
nendi. Mr. Secretary Marcy is right in resting Koszta’s 
American nationality m: rinly on the fact of his having aec- 
quired an American domicile. ‘That domicile imparts a 
certain nationality is unquestionable, and it gives the gov- 
ernment the right to protect the domiciled subject as an 
American citizen, against all the world, if it chooses, ex- 
cept his sovereign. But domiciled persons are still foreign- 
ers, and remain subjects of the sovereign to whom the y 
owed allegiance before taking up their residence in a for- 
eign country, and hence, under the mild laws of nations, 
they cannot be compelled to bear arms against him. But 
however great the nationality acquired by domicile, it is 
always imperfect, and can never be set up,as Mr. Secretary 
Marcy appears to assert, against citizenship. In every 
ease of conflict, the former must yield to the latter. Con- 
ceding, then, that Koszta had acquired an American domi- 
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cile, it did not absolve him from his allegiance to Austria, 
nor give us the right to protect him against her authority. 

But it may even be a question, if Koszta had not, by his 
absence from the country, lost his American domicile. 
Domicile is very easily lost, for it depends in great meas- 
ure on intention. Mr. Se cretary Marcy says he left the 
country on private business, intending to return immedi- 

ately; but that is very difficult to prove. Supposing it to 
be true that such was his intention on leaving the country, 
he may have changed his mind afterward, and so lost his 
domicile. If he was found at Smyrna, making arrange- 
ments to return, that is not conclusive, for they may have 
been intended to deceive, and his intention may have been 
an afterthought, formed in consequence of events or dan- 
gers coming to his knowledge after leaving the country. 
The certificate of his declaration of intention to become 
an American citizen would, at best, only prove that at the 
time he made it he intended to remain in the country, but 
could be no evidence that he had not subsequently changed 
his intention, as he well might have done, and as it is fair 
to presume from his antecedents, his political connections, 
the avowed object of his party, and the events that were 
occurring or evidently about to occur in the Kast, he had 
done. We do not believe that there is a court in Christen- 
dom that, on the facts in the case as publicly known, would 
decide that at Smyrna he still retained his American domi- 
cile. If not, he had there, as deriving from domicile, no 
American nationality at all. 

Mr. Secretary Marey seems to be aware of this, and 
finally rests Koszta’s American _n: itionality on the tezkereh, 
or certificate of American nationality, granted him by the 
American Legation at ¢ ‘onstantinople. That the Ameri- 
can Legation, so far as the laws of ‘Turkey are concerned, 
had the right to grant such a certificate, we do not donde. 
It is a right enjoyed by the representatives of all Christian 
powers, in the Ottoman empire, of taking under their pro- 
tection their respective countrymen, and such others of their 
own religion, not subjects of ‘Turkey, as they choose to 
clothe with their nationality. But this is a simple conven- 
tional right, wrung by the Latin princes in past times from 
the Porte, and is a perfect right only as between ‘Turkey 
and the party granting or receiving the certificate. It with- 
draws him to whom it is conceded from the Turkish juris- 
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diction, and places him, as against Turkey, under that of 
the power conceding it. But as it isa conventional right, 
founded on treaty, not on international law, it is, as between 
the Christian powers themselves, at best only analogous to 
the right of domicile, and therefore of no force when it 
comes in conflict with citizenship. Mr. Secretary Marcy 
considers that it places him in the same condition with a 
member of a trading factory in the East. The member 
follows the nationality of the factory. An Englishman or 
American, domiciled, so to speak, in a Dutch factory, is 
reputed a Dutchman. ‘This is so, except as against his 
sovereign. As against his sovereign, his property is Dutch, 
but he himself remains English or American, and there- 
fore the Dutch could not claim or protect him personally 
against the English or American sovereign. ‘The tezkere h 
that Koszta received gave him in the Ottoman dominions 
only the rights of American nationality that he might 
have acquired from simple American domicile, which gave 
neither him nor us in regard to him any rights as against 
Austria, whose subject he was. 

The simple fact is, that Koszta, on returning to the 
Ottoman dominions, was an Austrian subject, and clothed 
with no American nationality at all available for him or 
for us against Austrian authority. Mr. Secretary Marcy, 
no doubt, makes out a strong case of our right to protect 
Koszta against all the world, except against Austria, the 
precise point he was required to make out. Not succeeding 
in making out this point, his whole argument, however 
elaborate, able, and ingenious, falls to the ground, and 
however valuable his letter to M. Hiilsemann may be in 
preparing the way for him to succeed General Pierce as 
President of the United States, it is worthless as an official 
reply to the complaint and demand of the Austrian gov- 
ernment. 

The remaining questions are now easily disposed of. 
Koszta being in Turkey an Austrian subject, we had no 
more authority over him than over any other Austrian sub- 
ject, and no more right to interpose between him and his 
sovereign. If his arrest was illegal, the illegality was not 
against us or to our prejudice; it contravened no right of 
ours, and was a matter wholly between him and his sover- 
eign, and we had nothing to do with the question. ‘The 
illegality, if there was any, was not even against Koszta 
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himself, for his sovereign had, so far as he was concerned, 
the right to arrest and detain him. If he had not the right 
to arrest on ‘Turkish territory, it was not Koszta’s right 
that stopped him, but the territorial jurisdiction of 'Turkey. 
If the arrest wasa violation of that territorial jurisdiction, 
as it was not a violation of it to our prejudice, it wasa 
matter to be arranged between Austria and ‘Turkey, with- 
out our interference. If then Koszta was arrested out of 
Austrian jurisdiction, as he was arrested by the authority 
of his lawful sovereign, we had no right to interfere by 
force to liberate him from Austrian custody within Aus- 
trian jurisdiction. 

But we do not concede that the seizure and detention of 
Koszta were unlawful even as against Turkey. He was ar- 
rested and carried on board the Huszar, and detained there 
by authority of the Austrian Consul-General, “ exercising,” 
as M. Hiilsemann oflicially asserts, “the right of juris- 
diction, guarantied by treaties to the consular agents of 
Austria in the East, relative to their countrymen.” If so, 
he was lawfully arrested and detained, and whether he 
was arrested by “ruflians” or not, is nothing to the pur- 
pose, so long as they acted under lawful authority. Our 
own police agents are not always gentlemen, and some- 
times have been known to handle their subjects somewhat 
roughly ; but we have never understood that therefore 
their arrests were illegal. 

Mr. Secretary Marcy takes it upon himself to doubt the 
existence of the treaties alleged by Austria. ‘This is some- 
what bold, and perhaps rash. Austria officially asserts 
them, and Mr. Secretary Marcy cannot respectfully one 
her assertion without cood reasons. Has he such reasons? 
What are they? As near as we can recollect, “ the whole 
subject was discussed in 1849-50, on a demand of Aus- 
tria for the surrender of the Hungarian refugees ; France 
and England gave it as their opinion, that the Porte was 
not bound by treaty to give them up; Lord Palmerston, 
who had some portion of the treaties under his eye, 
thought that the most that could be made of them was, 
that the Porte might be required to expel them from his 
dominions; in fine, the refugees were not given up, and 
the whole civilized world justified and commended the 
heroic refusal.” 

That the whole civilized world justified and commended 
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the refusal, is too strong an expression. Austria and Rus- 
sia, we believe, constitute a portion, and a considerable 
portion of the civilized world, and they did not commend 
or justify it, and, so far as there is any evidence on the sub- 
ject before the public, it was justifie d and commended, out 
of the whole civilized world, by France, England, and the 
United States alone. ‘These are indeed important nations, 
but they are not the whole civilized world. But that these 
justified and commended it, amounts to nothing; for they 
were known sympathizers with the Hungarian rebels, and 
England and the United States favored their cause, and 
were on the point of acknowledging the independence of 
Hungary, when, by the united arms of Austria and Russia, 
the rebellion was suppressed. Nothing is more natural 
than that they should use their utmost efforts to screen 
their friends from the penalty they had incurred. ‘They 
advised ‘Turkey to refuse, promise d her their protection if 
she refused, and threatened her pretty loudly if she did not 
refuse to surrender them. ‘They were a party concerned, 
at least a party acting on a foregone conclusion, and there- 
fore are not to be taken as umpires in the case. Austria 
and Russia did not accept them as such, and never re- 
tracted their demands. Lord Palmerston’s opinion, inter- 
ested as he was to protect his Continental pets, we place 
ona par with Mr. Secretary Marcy’s own opinion. More- 
over, we are not aware that the Porte absolute ‘ly denied 
her obligation to surrender the refugees. Mr. Secret: ury 
Marcy cites no official declaration of hers to that effect, 
and as for the testimony of individual Turks, we let it pass 
for what it is worth. As Turke -y will not admit the testi- 
mony of a Christian against a Turk, we do her no wrong 
if we refuse to admit the testimony of a Turk against a 
Christian. The fact is, the matter was not pressed to a 
decision; Austria generously consented, out of regard to 
the state of Kurope at the time,.and the embarrassment of 
the Porte, to waive for the moment her demand, on condi- 
tion that the Porte undertook to remove the refugees from 
the frontier, and to keep them confined in the interior of 
Turkey. ‘lo this condition the Porte acceded, and the 
fact that she did so, backed as she was by France, Eng- 
land, and the United States, and therefore with nothing to 
fear from Austria, is a strong presumption that she was 
bound to the extent Austria asserted. Mr. Secretary Mar- 
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cy’s reasons do not seem to us, therefore, sufficient to im- 
pugn the official veracity of Austria, or to render doubtful 
the existence of the treaties alleged. 

The Secretary of State reasons throughout as if the laws 
of nations applied to Turkey and the Mahometan world 
as they do to the several states of Christendom. This is a 
great mistake. ‘The international law of Christendom is 
not recognized by Mahometan states, and does not govern 
the mutual intercourse between them and the Christian 
powers. “'The European law of nations,” says Whea- 
ton,” “is founded mainly upon that community of origin, 
manners, institutions, and re ligion, that distinguished the 
Christian nations from the Mahometan world. In respect 
to the mutual intercourse between the Christian and the 
Mahometan powers, the former have been sometimes 
content to take the law from the Mahometan, and in 
others to modify the international law of Christendom in 
its application to them.” ‘The Mahometan world is out- 
side of the Kuropean law of nations. ‘Thus the Ottoman 
empire was not represented in the Congress of Vienna, 
nor included in the system of public law established by it. 
It is in the eye of international law a barbarous power, and 
the relations of civilized nations with it, except so far as 
regulated by treaties, are subject to the law of force, or 
of “whe it each Christiz an nation regards as expediency. We 
are not, therefore, to judge the conduct of Christian pow- 
ers, in their intercourse with her, either by the international 
law of Christe ‘ndom, or by the jus ge nlium. She acknowl- 
edges neither in relation to Christian nations, and Chris- 
tian nations are bound to observe neither in relation to 
her. Austria, we suspect, in the absence of all treaty stip- 
ulations on the subject, would have the right, if she chose 
to exercise it, to pursue her offending subjects across the 
frontier, and to arrest them on Ottoman territory. 

But without resorting to this argument, the ‘conduct of 
Austria is perfectly defensible, for she re ally has the juris- 
diction she claims. “ The resident consuls of the Chris- 
tian powers in Turkey, the Barbary States, and other 
Mahometan countries,” says W heaton,} “ have civil and 
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criminal jurisdiction over their countrymen, to the exclu- 
sion of the local magistrates and tribunals. The criminal 
jurisdiction is usu ally limited to pecuniary penalties, and in 
offences of a higher grade the consular functions are similar 
to those of a police magistrate, or juge d’instruction. He 
collects the documentary and other proofs, and sends them, 
together with the prisoner, home for trial.” Wheaton is am- 
ple authority in the case ; besides, the fact is notorious, as 
Mr. Secretary Marey ought to know perfectly well. We 
cannot see wherefore this does not cover the whole case. 
eas was an Austrian subject, in the Ottoman domin- 
ions under Austrian authority, and was arrested and de- 
tained in custody on board the Huszar, to be sent home 
by authority of the Austrian consul, exercising that right 
of jurisdiction which the consular agents of Austria, and 
not only hers, but those of all the Latin powers of Europe, 
have relative to their respective countrymen in the East. 
This, as far as we can see, settles the whole question, and 
proves that the attack on the Austrian flag by C apt 1in In- 
graham was wholly unjustifiable, and an insult of which 
Austria had the right to complain, and for which our gov- 
ernment was bound to make her suitable reparation. 

We have heard it argued that this civil and criminal ju- 
risdiction of the consular agents of the Christian powers 
in 'Turkey is limited to offences committed in the Ottoman 
dominions. But that is a matter between the consular 
agents and their own sovereign. ‘Their sovereign is com- 
petent so to restrict their jurisdiction, and, perhaps, in gen- 
eral does. But Austria had not so done in the case of her 
Consul-General at Smyrna, as we have her own authority 
for asserting ; and if she had, the reappearance of Koszta 
in ‘Turkey, which, according to Mr. Secretary Marcy, had 
been inhibited to him, was itself an offence that brought 
him within even such restricted jurisdic tion. But to sup- 
pose that any limitation of the sort is imposed by Turkish 
law is wholly to mistake the principle on which the con- 
sular jurisdic tion within Mahometan states is founded. 
The populations of the East are immiscible. Foreigners 
from Christian nations, or what is sometimes in the East 
called Frankistan, are incapable of acquiring a domicile in 
any Mahometan country, of mingling with the body of the 
nation, or of becoming a recognized part of the popul: ition 
under the protection “of the territorial laws, unless they 
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apostatize and make themselves Mussulmans. They are, 
whether travellers or traders, outside of the lex loci, — are 
outlaws, under the protection of no law, and may be put 
to death, shut up in prison, or reduced to slavery, for no 
offence but their nationality. There is for them in Turkey 
and other Mahometan states no jus gentium, no hospital- 
ity. ‘To them Turkey is inhospitable, and absolutely bar- 
barous, although some of our statesmen seem, of late, to 
have fallen very much in love with her. Nothing can be 
more insecure, inconvenient, and perilous, than the condi- 
tion of foreigners from Frankistan in Mahometan coun- 
tries; and hence the Christian powers, the Venetians and 
Genoese first, the other Latin powers afterwards, inter- 
posed to protect their own subjects in these countries, and, 
at a remote period, obtained the right to take their own 
countrymen, really or reputed such, under their own pro- 
tection, as we have seen in the lezkereh, and to exercise 
extra-territorial jurisdiction over them, as we have done re- 

cently by treaty with China relative to our own country- 
men in the Chinese dominions, — that is, the right of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over their own subjects within 
Mahometan territory. ‘The theory of the consular jurisdic- 
tion is founded on a legal fiction, similar to that which ob- 
tains in Christian states with regard to ambassadors, min- 
isters, and other diplomatic agents. Foreigners from 
Frankistan are ignored by ‘Turkish law, are reputed not to 
be in Turkey at all, but still in Frankistan, within the ju- 
risdiction of their own sovereign, and which is as perfect 
in regard to them as if they were actually in his own 
dominions. ‘This right of jurisdiction is conceded in the 
treaties by which 'T urkey agrees to receive consular agents, 
and follows, so far as she is concerned, as a nece sssary con- 
sequence of their exequatur. ‘The extent of this jurisdiction, 
the offences of which the resident consul may take cogni- 
zance, what penalties he may inflict, &c., are determined, 
not by ‘Turkish law, but by the consul’s own sovereign ; 
and therefore, as to Turkey, it makes no difference what 
is the offence, where it is committed, or what is the 
judgment rendered. Conceding, then, that Koszta’s of- 
fence was committed out of the Ottoman dominions, it 
makes no difference, if the Austrian resident consul had 
from his own government authority to make the arrest, 
which Austria herself assures us he had. 
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Mr. Secretary Marcy argues, that the Austrian consul 
had doubts as to his jurisdiction, inasmuch as he applied 
to the Turkish governor for authority to arrest Koszta, 
which was refused. We suspect that there is some mis- 
take here. ‘The consul had no occasion to apply for such 
authority, for such authority Turkey, so far as she was 
concerned, had granted him in conceding him his exequa- 
tur. It is more ‘probable that his application, if there was 
any application at all, was not for authority, but for the 
physical force, to make the arrest. Or it may have been 
for the governor himself to arrest Koszta, which he was 
bound to do by the pledge ‘Turkey had given to Austria, 
that he should never again set his foot within her domin- 
ions. Whichever it was, it would appear that the governor 
had no right to refuse, for Austria, unless we have been 
misinformed, through her Internuncio at Constantinople, 
complained to the Porte of his refusal, and demanded his 
punishment, which demand was complied with so far as to 
remove him from his office. The right of the consular 
agents of Austria in Turkey to exercise civil and criminal 
jurisdiction relative to their own countrymen is unques- 
tionable; but how far Turkey is bound by special treaty to 
grant them the physical force necessary to exercise their 
jurisdiction, to make their arrests, and to execute their 
judgments, we are unable to say; and this we suspect was 
the real point in debate in 1819 -50 concerning the surren- 
der of the Hungarian refugees. 

Mr. Secretary Marcy further alleges, that Captain Ingra- 
ham was justifiable on the score of humanity in making 
his hostile attack on the Huszar. That there may be cases 
where humanity, or the jus gentium, authorizes a party to 
interfere, we do not doubt; but not often among civilized 
powers, between sovere ign and subject. ‘here was in 
Koszta’s case no call for such interference. An Austrian 
subject was arrested within Austrian jurisdiction, by Aus- 
trian authority, placed in Austrian custody, with the prob- 
ability of being sent home and punished for his crimes. 
Here is the whole case. There was no inhumanity here, 
for it is for the interest of humanity that crimes, especially 
such crimes as were laid to Koszta’s charge, should be 
punished. Some stress appears to have been laid on the 
supposed fact, that the crimes of which he was accused 
and had been condemned were purely political offences, 
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which in the eyes of many of our countrymen, as com- 
mitted against Austria, were no crime at all, but merito- 
rious acts rather; but this we believe is a mistake. The 
special charge against Koszta, we believe, was complicity 
ina stupendous robbery, or the purloining and concealing 
the Hungarian regalia, and the main motive of getting 
possession of him was not to bring him to punishment for 
his political offences, but to obtain from him some clew to 
the place where the sacred treasures were concealed. Per- 
haps, after his arrest, he gave the clew, and perhaps his 
having enabled the court to recover them is the reason why 
Austria has consented to his returning to this country. 
The government theory of Koszta’s case, it is evident 
from what we have proved,is untenable. Koszta was not 
at Smyrna, as it contends, a man without any nationality, 
under the simple law of nature, nor was he ‘clothed with 
our nationalty as against Austria, who, if she had ban- 
ished him at all, had done so only on conditions, which 
were broken by his return to the Ottoman dominions. 
The most that can be said in our favor is, that he was 
domiciled in the United States, or was under American pro- 
tection so far as the right to such protection is conferred by 
a tezkereh, a right only analogous to that of domicile. 
To set up domicile against citizenship is not in any case 
allowable, and certainly not in the case of a fugitive from 
justice or an escaped convict; for such a citizen or subject 
of a foreign state, not hi wing faithfully performed his past 
and present duties to his sovereign, is incapable of absolv- 
ing himself, even according to the government’s own doc- 
trine, from his allegiance, and forming new political ties. 
Even naturalization, without the permission of his sover- 
eign, would not protect such a one, much less domicile. | Mr. 
Secretary Marcy, having failed to prove that Austria had 
denationalized Koszta, — and she by claiming him as still 
her subject having proved that she had not, — cannot claim 
for our government the right to protect him against her 
without assuming that domicile overrides citizenship, which 
is absurd, and warranted by no writer on international 
law and by no decision of any court applying it. The 
property of a subject in or destined to the country in which 
a foreigner is domiciled follows, as a general rule, the 
domicile, and in case of war may be treated as an enemy, 
because it may be lawfully taxed for the support of the 
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war; but the domiciled subject retains his personal status, 
and in case of war is regarded by his sovereign as a 
friend, unless found actually consorting with the enemy, 
because he is held to be still his subject, though out of his 
jurisdiction ; and the sovereign in whose dominions he 
resides cannot lawfully compel him to bear arms against 
him. He is liable to be ordered out of the country, or into 
the interior, or even to be imprisoned during the war by 
the foreign sovereign as the subject of his enemy, if it 
is judged expedient or necessary. ‘To set up domicile 
against citizenship would, moreover, be on the part of our 
government a complete abandonment of all American cit- 
izens domiciled in foreign countries, and to deprive itself in 
all cases of all right, on the ground of American citizen- 
ship, to interpose in their behalf, or to look after their inter- 
ests against the sovereign in whose dominions they reside, 
for it would regard them as absolute ly released from all 
civil connection with their own country. This, perhaps, 
will not be regarded by our citizens abroad as the best way 
to fulfil the promise of President Pierce, that his govern- 
ment would extend its protection to every American citi- 
zen, in whatever part of the world he might be, and accords 
but ill with the earnestness with which we assert the 
rights of American nationality, when it concerns protect- 
ing foreign criminals and political incendiaries against 
their legitimate sovereign. It would have been not amiss 
for Mr. Secretary Marcy to have reflected that his doctrine 
has a twofold application, and may give to foreign sover- 
eigns as much power to withdraw our citizens abroad 
from the ptotection of our government, as it gives it to 
withdraw their criminal subjects from their justice. 

Mr. Secretary Marcy argue 8, that his doctrine, which 
allows foreign political i incendiaries and criminals to come 
here, and, after a few months’ residence, to return to their 
own country, on private (who shall prove that it is not 
secret?) business, clothed with American nationality, and 
prote cted by it from all prosecution or punishment for their 
previous offences, has in it nothing dangerous, because, 
if they should engage in any new incendiary proceed- 
ings, it would be a manifest abuse of our nationality, 
and prove that they fraudulently assume it. We are 
sorry to meet with such an argument from a veteran 
statesman, venerable for his years and experience, and 
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still more sorry to find it put forth officially by the govern- 
ment of our native country, whom we love as a mother, 
and of whose honor we are more jealous than of our own. 
Does so experienced a statesman need to be told, that the 
very presence of these political incendiaries at large, in a 
country they have endeavored to revolutionize, may often 
of itself be a grave peril, and tend to compromise the pub- 
lic peace? Does he need to be told, that such men work 
in secret, and that no little mischief may be done before 
they can be detected or be proved to have a hand in it? 
Can it, in the present state of things, fail to be danger- 
ous to have all Europe and the East swarm with well- 
known revolutionists, who, under protection of American 
nationality, are free to go wherever they please, making 
their observations, collecting information for the benefit of 
the revolutionary party, and secretly communicating with 
the revolutionary committees and clubs, especially if we 
have such Ministers or Chargé d’ Affaires at the several 
courts as Mr. Seymour at St. Petersburgh, Mr. Soulé at 
Madrid, Mr. Brown at C onstantinople, and Mr. O'Sullivan 
at Sisbou, and our ships in the ports of Europe and Asia 
to claim them as American citizens, and, if necessary, to 
protect them as such by making war on their sovereign, 
and compelling him, as ‘the less “of two evils, to acquiesce 
in the claim? Itis not only dangerous, but is a gross 
abuse of the advantages of our position. It is incompati- 
ble with the respect which we owe to all foreign govern- 
ments with which we profess to have relations of peace 
and amity, and exceedingly discreditable to our national 
character. For the peace of foreign states, for the inter- 
ests of social order, for the honor of our own country 
and the sake of our citizens travelling or residing in the 
Continental states of Europe, we hope our government will 
not persist in the abominable doctrine which foreign radi- 
cals, refugees, robbers, thieves, cutthroats, and political in- 
cendiaries have induced it in the Koszta case to set up, and 
that it will hasten to retrieve its character, by retracting it, 
and making honorable and suitable reparation to Austria. 
Even on the government’s own theory of the Koszta 
case, the attack on the Huszar is hardly ‘defensible. Mr. 
Secretary Marcy, in his reply to Mr. Hiilsemann, assumes 
that Captain Ingrahs im’s violation of the neutrality laws, 
by threatening, in a neutral port, to fire on the Huszar, if 
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an offence at all, was an offence only against Turkey, and 
is a matter to be settled between us and he r, without the 
interference of Austria. If this principle holds in the case, 
it holds against as well as for us, and proves that Captain 
Ingraham had no right to interfere by force to liberate 
Koszta from his imprisonment on board the Austrian brig- 
of-war. The laws of nations prohibit foreign powers from 
fighting out their quarrels on neutral territory, or in a neu- 
tral port; they therefore make the neutral power the guar- 
dian of the neutrality laws, and responsible for “their 
breach. If, then, Turkey suffered the neutrality laws to be 
violated, she having the power, as she obviously had, to 
prevent it, the redress of the aggrieved party lies against her. 
This is the principle on which we held Portugal, a neutral 
power, responsible for the loss of the privateer General 
Armstrong, captured or destroyed by a British man-of-war 
in one of her ports. It is the principle we have recently 
set up against the free city of Bremen, in a case very sim- 
ilar to that of Koszta. A certain Mr. Schmit, claimed by us 
as a naturalized citizen, was arrested by the Hanoverian 
police within the jurisdiction of Bremen, as a subject of 
the king of Hanover. We held Bremen responsible, and 
refused to recognize Hanover in the case. Ifthe principle 
was good in the case of Mr. Schmit, w hy not in the case of 
Mr. Koszta? The reason, we suppose, is, that neither we 
nor Austria regard Turkey as a civilized power, and neither 
yield her the benefits nor expect of her the obligations of 
such power. 

Turkey being a barbarous power, outside of the law of 
nations, neither party could make any account of her 
rights or duties in the case. Neither -party, except so far 
as bound by treaty, could offend her, or make her respon- 
sible for any wrong received from the other party. The 
proper course, then, for the American authorities at Smyrna, 
after Koszta was actually in Austrian jurisdiction, as he 
was when on board the Huszar, whatever was the case on 
land, was to have protested in the name of their govern- 
ment against his arrest and detention ; and if this did not 
procure his release, as Austria is a friendly power, and ac- 
knowledges herself amenable to international law, to have 
remitted the case to the supreme authority, to be disposed 
of by the diplomacy of the two nations. This would have 
been in accordance with the general usage in similar 
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cases, and would seem to have been demanded, if not by 
the law, at least by the comity of nations. ‘There was 
no urgency in the case. Koszta, if in any danger at all, 
was in no danger of immediately losing his head, for Mr. 
Secretary Mare: ‘y takes special care to inform us, that the 
danger which induced Captain Ingraham to make his 
hostile demonstration was simply that he would be con- 
veyed to Trieste, within the Emperor’s dominions. We 
had at the Emperor’s court a representative to look after 
Koszta’s interest, and it is idle to pretend that Austria 
would have condemned him, or punished him under a pre- 
vious judgment, if we were able to make good our claim 
to him as an American citizen. Policy, if not a sense of 
justice and respect for international law, would have re- 
strained her. Our distrust of her in this case may well be 
construed into a distrust of our own claim. ‘The threat to 
employ force, the actual demonstration of force, for his lib- 
eration, was arash act, extremely imprudent, and might 
have been attended with the most fatal consequences; 
and that war has not followed with Austria, we owe to 
her prudence or forbearance. ‘The act was, especially 
when approved by Captain Ingraham’s government, liter- 
ally an act of war ; and it can never be for the interest of any 
nation to intrust the war-making power to its naval oflicers 
abroad, to be used at their discretion. It is not compati- 
ble with the peace of the world that they should possess 
it, and we hope that the act of Captain Ingraham will 
never be suffered to become a precedent. If such acts are 
to be approved and applauded, instead of rebuked and pun- 
ished, ships of war will soon be converted into corsairs, 
and their commanders into pirates. 

As to Captain Ingraham himself, we have nothing to 
say. He is doubtless an honorable gentleman, as well as 
a brave and efficient officer; but in the present case, he 
mistook his duty, and suffered his zeal to get the better of 
his judgment. “But as his government has approved his 
conduct, we must hold it, not him, responsible for the in- 
sult offered to the Austrian flag. He probably was not 
initiated into the plot, and was used as a blind tool by the 
revolutionists. ‘The secret of the whole transaction it is 
not difficult to divine. It was not to vindicate American 
nationality or to protect the rights of an American citizen, 
but to get up, if possible, a war between this country and 
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Austria, in accordance with the plans and ardent wishes of 
Ludwig Kossuth. Kossuth found, on his visit to the 
United States as the “ Nation’s Guest,” that our people 
generally sympathized with him, and that perhaps a ma- 
jority of them were not averse to intervening actively in 
his cause, if any plausible pretext for dian | so could be 
found. But he was convinced that, however ready we 
were to feast him, make speeches and pass resolutions in 
his favor and denunciatory of Austria, we could not be in- 
duced to go to war with Austria avowedly on the _princi- 
ple of intervention. It was necessary, then, to obtain 
for us some pretext, under which the President, as in the 

vase of Mexico, a few years since, might announce to Con- 
gress, “ War exists between the Austrian empire and this 
republic, by act of Austria herself.” No matter if the 
statement should be uttei ‘ly false, if it could be made to 
appear to be true, Congress would vote an army and sup- 
plies, and the people would sustain it. It was necessary, 
then, to provoke Austria to the commission of some act 
which we could represent as a gross violation of our rights, 
or asa declaration of war against us. For this purpose, 
we doubt not, Koszta returned, or was ordered by Kossuth 
to return, to ‘Turkey, and very possibly with the know ledge 
and approbation of our Jacobinical administration. It 
could very easily be foreseen that Austria would attempt 
to arrest him, as implicated inthe abstraction and conceal- 
ment of the Hungarian regalia, which she was exceedingly 
anxious to recover, and out of this arrest it was thought it 
would not be difficult to get the desired pretext for war. 
The whole was an artfully devised plan for inducing the 
United States to intervene with their physical force in 
favor of Kossuth and Mazzini, who had combined to 
establish Hungarian independence, and to expel the Aus- 
trians from Italy. 

The whole difficulty, we need not doubt, grew out of 
our insane sympathy with the rebellious subjects of Aus- 
tria, and their efforts to involve us in the contest, suspended 
by the Austro-Russian victories of 1849, the suppression of 
the Roman republic by re publican France in the same 
year, and Louis Napoleon’s coup d'état of December, 1851. 
The plans of the revolutionists were well laid. They were 
secretly organized throughout all Western and C entral Eu- 
rope, but the y did not choose, as in 1848, to rely wholly on 
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themselves. They had two powers to fear, and only two, — 
Austria and Russia; and their plan was to neutralize 
Russia by means of Turkey, and Austria by means of a war 
between her and the United States. England they could 
count on as a friend, to back Turkey morally, perhaps phys- 
ically, against Russia, because she has made it her policy 
to aid them in all the Continental states ever since the 
Congress of Laybach, and because her commercial inter- 
ests as well as her East Indian possessions required her to 
resist the farther progress of the Russian empire. France 
also, it was trusted, could be gained, through jealousy of 
Russia, and through a desire to extend her influence in 
Italy, to weaken Austria, to reannex Belgium, perhaps also 
Savoy, and to gain the protectorate of the smaller German 
states, to make common cause with England against 
Northern and Eastern Europe. All then that was want- 
ing was to gain this great republic, with its vast resources 
and ov erflowi ing treasury, to the same cause. ‘This it was 
hoped to do by getting up a quarrel between us and 
Austria. 

Austria understood the plan of her enemies, and could 
not be caught in the trap, and, judging from the conditions 
offered and acce pted by our Minister at Constuntinngte 
for the release of Koszta, she has come off, so far as we are 
concerned, with honor, while we stand before the world in a 
most unenviable light. But France and England appear 
to have caught the bait, and the prospect now is that Ku- 
rope must either succumb to the demagogues or become 
Cossack. ‘To all appearances, a war between Russia and 
Turkey is inevitable. Hostilities, it is reported, have actu- 
ally commenced, and ‘Turkey has assembled as formidable 
an army as her resources admit of, officered to a great ex- 
tent by renegade Austrian and Russian subjects ; and it 
would seem, at the time we are writing, that France and 
England are prepared to lend her even more than their 
moral influence. ‘Thus far Kossuth and Mazzini, except 
with us, have apparently succeeded in their plan, and France 
and England are playing their game, if not in reality the 
ulterior game of Russia herself. 

It strikes us that, if France and England are really bent, 
as they pretend, on maintaining the balance of power threat- 
ened or assumed to be threatene d by Russia, they adopt 
very unwise means to eflect their purpose. ‘The real 
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mediating power of Europe is Austria, and whether it be 
the purpose to guard against the demagogues of the South 
and West, or the absolutism of the North and East, she 
should be regarded as the point d’appui of all the opera- 
tions required. As we understand it, two dangers threaten 
European civilization, anarchy and despotism, the dema- 
gogues and the Cossacks, the revolutionists of the South 
and West, and Russia from the North and East. ‘The 
Western powers, leaving out Austria, are impotent against 
either danger. England can keep down a revolution - 
home only by encouraging revolutions abroad, and France 
is still the hotbed of de magogie, and which the Emperor 
prevents from breaking out in open insurrection and revo- 
lution only by adopting some of the worst elements of 
socialistic economy. His vast expenditures on public 
works and modern improvements, avowedly for the pur- 
pose of giving employment to the workingmen, cannot be 
pe sd for m: uny years without alienating from him the 
tax-paying classes, and when discontinue d, a whole army 
of workmen are ready to find employment in m: iking 
revolutions. ‘he moment that the re Hoge succee id. 
or have a fair prospect of succeeding, in detaching Hun- 
gary and the Lombardo- Venetian sinedee from Austria, 
all Central Germany, and every Western dynasty, unless 
Russia intervenes, are at the mercy of the dem: igogues. 
On the other hz wed, if Austria is dismembered, and reduced 
to her German provinces, nothing, humanly speaking, can 
prevent Russia from occupying the seat of the ancient em- 
pire of the East, and ruling all Europe and Asia. Noth- 
ing can be made of that rickety old concern, the Ottoman 
empire, which has exhausted all her resources in her 
present very inadequate efforts to maintain her indepen- 
dence and integrity. The only safety of the Western pow- 
ers is in cultivating the friendship of Austria, and in 
enabling her to exte nd and consolidate her power, so that 
she can rely on them, and be able to make the balance 
incline to the side on which she throws her w eight. 

If France and England, the two leading powers of the 
West, were sincere and earnest to maintain the balance of 
power, their first effort would be to detach Austria from 
Russia, and make it for her interest to unite with them. 
But this is precisely what they have neglected to do. 
They have both been hostile to her. They prevented her 
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from intervening to protect the Swiss Sonderbund in 1847, 
which would have prevented the terrible convulsions of the 
following year; they armed in 1848 all Italy against her, and 
preve *nted her from pushing her advantages as far as she 
lawfully might against Sardinia, who had twice made un- 
provoked war upon her, without a shadow of a pretext ; 
they stirred up a rebellion against her in her own capital, and 
encouraged her Hungarian subjects to revolt, and compelled 
her to invoke the assistance of Russia; and on the reor- 
ganization of the German Diet, they protested against her 
entering it with her non-Germanic provinces, a measure 
so essential to the maintenance of the balance of power, 
and which could have endangered the safety of no Euro- 
pean state. Even the French army which suppressed the 
Mazzinian republic was sent to Rome avowedly to main- 
tain French influence in Italy against Austria, and it is 
probably maintained there for the same purpose, and per- 
haps also with the vain hope of ruling the Pope, and through 
him the Catholic populations of Europe,—a policy at- 
tempted by Napoleon the uncle, with all the success it 
deserved. ‘The hostility of France and England in 1848 
and 1849 drew Austria into a close alliance with Russia, 
and their present designs make it for her interest to con- 
tinue that alliance; for if she has something to fear from 
Russia, she has still more to fear from them. All this we 
should call a blunder on their part, and its sad effects will 
be long felt in European politics. In the present struggle 
Austria will remain neutral, if permitted, and if not, she 
must take sides with Russia, who will gain the chief ad- 
vantage. 

As far as we can see, Russia, as against Turkey, is in 
the right. Her demands are just and reasonable, as all 
Western Europe has virtually decided in the Vienna note. 
She simply demands that her treaties with the Porte in 
behalf of the Christians of her communion shall be execut- 
ed, and that a suflicient guaranty of their execution shall 
be given. ‘There is nothing wrong in this. ‘The Sultan 
pledges his word that they she ill be, it is true, but that is 
just no security at all. All concessions in favor of Chris- 
tians, whom the ‘Turks re gard as slaves and treat as dogs, 
are contrary to the Koran, the supreme law of every Ma- 
hometan state, and are regarded by the ‘Turkish judge s as 
non avenues. ‘The Christian power must have an acknowl- 
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edged protectorate over the Christian subjects of the Porte, 
or the treaties in their favor are so much waste-paper. 
Russia knows this, and demands the protectorate of the 
Christians of her communion. But this, say France and 
England, will give her too much control over the internal 
affairs of Turkey. Be it so. Why, then, not compel Tur- 
key, their protégé, to emancipate all her Christian subjects, 
of whatever communion, to place them and their religion 
under the protection of the law? This would supersede 
the necessity of Russian interference, and take away all 
pretext she may have for interfering. If they will not do 
this, they have no right to complain “of her for taking upon 
herself the protection of the Christians of her own com- 
munion. ‘The Christians of the Ottoman empire have 

long enough been the slaves of the insolent and fanatic 
Turks, and religion, civilization, humanity, demands their 
emancipation, their elevation to the status of citizens, and 
their free and full possession of the liberty of worship, and 
the Western powers, if they neglect their duty in this 
respect, have no right to interfere to prevent Russia from 
doing it. 

It is for the interest of Christendom, of European civili- 
zation, and of common humanity, that an end be put to 
the Mahometan power, and it is a scandal to find Catholic 
France combining with heretical and Pope-hating Eng- 
land to uphold it. Russia is a schismatical power, and no 
friend to Catholicity; but she is morally and religiously as 
good as Protestant England, and however we may dislike 
her politic: il system, she succeeds better in winning the 
affections of the nations she subjugates than England does 
in winning the aflections of those she professes to assist and 
for whom she really pours out her blood and her treasure. 
The Polish peasant has a far warmer aflection for Russia, 
than the Spanish peasant has for England. It would no 
doubt be a calamity for Russia to subjugate Western 
Europe, but we defy her to govern it worse than England 
has governed Ireland and India. The pre dominance of 
Russia would no doubt injure the Catholic cause, but not 
more than England has injured it in Spain and Portugal, 
and is now injuring it in Sardinia, Sicily, and the whole Ital- 
ian peninsula; or than France herself has injured it by her 
league with the ‘Turks against Austria and Spain, and with 
the Protestants against Catholic Germany, by her Gallican- 
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ism, Jansenism, and infidel philosophy, her immorallit era - 
ture, her Jacobinical revolutions, and by her Italian and Ger- 
man wars and conquests under the Republic and the Em- 
pire. But be all this as it may, Russia is better than Turkey, 
the Greek schism is far prefe rable to Mahometanism, and 
if the Western states cannot preserve the balance of power 
without uniting to uphold the standard of the Arabian 
impostor, they ought not to preserve it all. Russia cer- 
tainly does not favor, and never has favored, radicalism 
or socialism, the two worst enemies the Church has to 
defend herself against. and that is much. 

We are far from believing Russia wishes to extend her 
empire to Constantinople, and we do not believe her present 
movement was begun with any view to conquest. She 
wishes, no doubt, to protect, to gain to her cause, if you 
will, the Christian subjects of the Porte, and to supplant 
the influence of France and England at the court of Con- 
stantinople, to prevent them from making the Porte a bad 
neighbor, and the revolutionists from making her their 
rendezvous, and the point @appui of their operations 
against Europe. There is nothing unreasonable in this. 
1 he Czar is only acting on the defensive, only taking a 
step which France and England render necessary, to protect 
himself and his allies. If they choose to make use of 'Tur- 
key against him and his allies, as they avowedly do, what 
more natural than that he should seek to thwart them? If 
he cannot do it otherwise than by taking possession of ‘Tur- 
key, whom have they to blame but themselves? The y can- 
not expect to use ‘Turkey against him, with his acquies- 
cence, and they must compel her to keep the peace, and 
suppress their demagogie,if they wish him to refrain from 
advancing to the south. At present they give him a good 
excuse for what he is doing, and place themselves in a 
wrong and in a most foolish position. If Russia does net 
profit by it at their expense, they may consider themselves 
happy. 
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Art. 1V.— The Power of the Pope during the Middle Ages ; 
or an Historical Inquiry into the Origin of the Temporal 
Power of the Holy See, and the Constitutional Laws of 
the Middle Ages, relating to the Deposition of Sovereigns, 
with an Introduc tion on the Honors and Temporal Priv ileges 
conferred on Religion and on its Ministers by the Nations 
of Antiquity, especially by the first Christian Emperors. 
By M. Gossetin, Director in the Se minary of St. Sulpice, 
Paris. Translated by the Rev. Marnew Ketty, St. 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth. London: Dolman. Bal- 
timore: Murphy & Co. 1853. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Tuat this work exhibits learning and much patient 
research, no one can deny, and it certainly brings together 
much valuable information on a large number of interest- 
ing and important questions. It enjoys a very high re pu- 
tation, and is by far the best work that has been written in 
defence of the conduct of Popes and Councils in the Middle 
Ages, by an author who denies, or is unwilling to assert, the 
temporal authority of the Church over sovereigns by divine 
right. The author professes to waive the theological con- 
troversy on the subject, and perhaps does not, in just so 
many words, deny the theological opinion, as he calls it, 
which attributes to the Pope a temporal jurisdiction over 
sovereigns, at least indirect, by divine right; and yet it is 
clear from his work that he does not hold that doctrine, 
and he certainly labors with extreme diligence to refute it 
historically. He does not, indeed, undertake to refute it 
from the point of view of the ology, or by theological argu- 
ments; but he does labor to bring all the we ight of history 

against it, and for this purpose not seldom reads history 
be ckwards. We are frequently reminded, in reading his 
work, of our modern physicists who profess to have nothing 
to do with religion, and to investigate nature as simple 
scientific inquirers. As such, they bring out, not facts, but 
theories and explanations of facts utterly repugnant to 
revelation, and if we object in the name of religion, they 
gravely re ply, “ We deal only with science, we leave theo- 
logical questions to the theologians.” As if any thing can 
be scientific ally true and the ologie ally false, or scientifically 
false and theologically true! M. Gosselin knows pe rfectly 
well that there can be no discrepancy between history and 
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Catholic theology, and therefore that, if he places history 
and any theological opinion in conflict, he necessarily 
assumes either that the opinion is not true, or that his 
history is false. 

We should not like to assert that the doctrine of St. 
Thomas, of Bellarmine, Suarez, Du Perron, and the great 
majority of Catholic theologians, which attributes to the 
Pope, as visible head of the Church, temporal jurisdiction 
over sovereigns, at least indirect, by divine right, is a simple 
theological opinion, which may, as M. Gosselin represents, 
be held or rejected as the individual Catholic thinks proper. 
There have been some recent decisions and condemnations 
of Gallican works, at Rome, which may be thought to put 
a new face on the question, and to raise that doetrine to 
the rank of a sententia Ecclesia rather than of a sententia 
in Ecclesia. But however this may be, M. Gosselin, in so 
far as his theory excludes the temporal authority, at least 
indirect, of the Church, by divine right, cannot make it 
incumber it upon us to accept it. If he is free to assert, we 
are equally free to deny it. Rome has never been partial to 
it, and has shown, on more occasions than one, what she 
thinks of it. Wedo not believe it. We believe, we have 
been forced to believe, after the fullest investigation we 
have been able to make of the subject, the direct tem- 
poral authority of the Pope, as Vicar of Jesus Christ on 
sarth. We do not put this forth as Catholic dogma, nor 
have we ever insisted on it in our pages, but we do believe 
Catholic dogma requires us to assert, at least, the indirect 
power conte »nded for by Bellarmine and Suarez, unless we 
would forego our logic. Without going thus far at least, 
all C atholie history is to us a chaos of unintelligible facts, 
and Catholicity itself sinks very nearly to the level of the 
Greek schism, and is not much better than High-Church 
Anglicanism. We do not question M. Gosselin’s good 
intentions ; we do not question his honest desire to serve 
the cause of religion, but his book is not a little repugnant 
to our Catholic convictions and feelings. ‘The liberties he 
takes with the language of illustrious pontiffs and dis- 
tinguished doctors is startling. He does not hesitate to 
interpret their language in what seems to us a sense the 
very opposite of its plain and obvious meaning, and 
we feel that, if such liberty may be taken throughout, 
not a little in Catholic theology would lose that fixed 
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and certain character which it has been supposed to possess. 
Even according to his own concession, if he is right, Popes, 
Councils, doctors, and the great body of the faithful, for 
centuries entertained an erroneous theological opinion. 
A doctrine of which this can be said, or which requires so 
liberal a concession to the enemies of the Church, it seems 
to us, ought to be received with suspicion by every sincere 
and generous-hearted Catholic. 

Without expressly denying the theological doctrine of 
the divine right of the Church to temporal authority, M. 
Gosselin contends that the temporal authority of the Popes 
in the Middle Ages did not originate in that doctrine, for 
they possessed it, he says, before that opinion, as he calls 
it, was known, onal therefore it could not have been its 
source. Whether that opinion be true or false, he contends, 
it did not originate the title by which they held and ex- 
ercised their temporal power. The title by which they 

really did hold and exercise it, he maintains, was the jus 
public um of the times, the constitution and laws of Catholic 
states in the Middle Ages. ‘They hada real and valid 
title to it jure humano, but not jure divino. That the tem- 
poral authority of the Popes in the Middle Ages was a 
part of the jus ‘publicum, we ce rtainly do not deny, but that 
it derived from the jus publicum we do not believe. The 
learned author seems to us, to use a homely illustration, to 
put the cart before the horse. ‘The Pope preceded the con- 
stitution and laws of the states of the Middle Ages, and, 
as a matter of fact, gave law to them, instead of receiving 
his title from them. They received their peculiar character 
from him, as the Vicar of Jesus Christ. ‘They did not 
spring into existence without him, and then create him 
supreme arbiter of temporal affairs, but were made what 
they were under his arbitratorship. We might as well 
contend that the Creator derives his authority as Universal 
Lord from his creatures, as that the Pope derived his tempo- 
ral jurisdiction from the constitutions and laws which he 
dictated or inspired. ‘The simple fact is, that the constitu- 
tion and laws of Catholic states, in the Middle Ages, rec- 
ognized the temporal supremacy of the Church, and con- 
formed to it, but did not confer that supremacy. The 
Church has by divine right power to enact canons for the 
government and interests of the Church, and these canons, 
when enacted, bind all, sovereigns as well as subjects, and 
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therefore the civil authority itself, in so far as they touch it. 
The civil authority may or may not recognize them, but 
their vigor as laws remains the same in either case. The 
state, by refusing to recognize them, may impede their 
operation, but cannot annul them. It m: Ly recognize 
them, conform the civil law to them, or declare them, as 
far as they go, the law of the land ; but in doing so, it only 
facilitates their operation, it does not give them their vigor 
as laws. ‘The sovereigns in the Middle Ages did not, his- 
torically considered, confer the authority on the Pope which 
he exercised over them ; they simply ac ‘knowledged it, and 
promised to obey it. In modern times most states have 
become pagan, and refuse to do so, just as the individual 
sinner refuses to recognize and obey the law of God; but 
this, while it obstructs. the operation of the te mporal au- 
thority of the Popes, does not take it away, or in the least 
affect their title to it. One of two things, it seems to us, 
must be admitted, if we have regard to the undeniable 
facts in the case; namely, either the Popes usurped the au- 
thority they exercised over sovereigns in the Middle Ages, 
or they possessed it by virtue of their title as Vicars of 
Jesus Christ on earth. We do not, therefore, regard M. 
Gosselin’s theory as tenable, and we count his attempted 
defence of the Pope, on the ground of human right, a 
failure. 

There is, in our judgment, but one valid defence of the 
Popes, in their exercise of temporal authority in the Middle 
Ages over sovereigns, and that is, that they possess it by 
divine right, or that the Pope holds that authority by virtue 
of his commission from Jesus Christ, as the successor of 
Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, and visible head of the 
Church. Any defence of them ona lower ground must, 
in our judgment, fail to meet the real points in the case, 
and is rather an evasion, than a fair, honest, direct, and 
satisfactory reply. ‘Io defend their power as an extraor- 
dinary power, or as an accident in church history, growing 
out of the peculiar circumstances, civil constitution, and 
laws of the times, now passed away, perhaps for ever, may 
be regarded as less likely to displease non-Catholies and 
to oflend the sensibilities of power, than to defend it on 
the ground of divine right, and as inherent in the divine 
constitution of the Church; but even on the low ground 
of policy, we do not think it the wisest, in the long run. 
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Say what we will, we can gain little credit with those we 
would conciliate. Always, to their minds, will the tem- 
poral power of the Pope by divine right loom up in the 
me ance, and always will the *y believe, however individual 

Catholics here and there may deny it, or nominally Catho- 
lic governments oppose it, that it is the real Roman Catho- 
lic doctrine, to be reasserted and acted the moment that 
circumstances render it prudent or expedient. We gain 
nothing with them but doubts of our sincerity, and we 
only weaken among ourselves that warm and generous 
devotion to the Holy Father which is due from every one 
of the faithful, and which is so essential to the prosperity 
of the Church, in her unceasing struggles with the godless 
powers of this world. 

The excellent author, no doubt, believes that he has hit 
upon a theory which enables him to vindicate the conduct 
of the Popes and Councils of the Middle Ages, in their 
relations to temporal sovereigns, without incurring the 
odium attached to the higher “ground of divine right, and 
this, he will pardon us for believing, i is his chief motive for 
elaborating and defending it. He cannot be unaware, 
that the doctrine he rejects is the most logical, the mest 
consonant to Catholic instincts, the most honorable to the 
dignity and majesty of the Pap: acy, or that it has undeni- 
ably the weight of authority on its side. The principal 

Catholic authorities are certainly in favor of the divine 
pony and the principal authorities which he is able to 
oppose to them are of parliaments, sovereigns, juriscon- 
sults, courtiers, and prelates and doctors who sustained the 
temporal powers in their wars against the Popes. ‘The 
Gallican doctrine was, from the first, the doctrine of the 
courts, in opposition to that of the Vicars of Jesus Christ, 
and should therefore be regarded by every Catholic with 
suspicion? M. Gosselin « ‘annot be ignorant of this, and 
therefore we must believe that he is attached to his theory 
principally from prudential considerations. We confess 
that we see nothing in his theory that can alarm the pride 
of power, or offend the enemies of religion. This is, no 
doubt, what the author has seen and felt. He professes to 
regard it as a recommendation of his theory, that many 
learned Protestants have adopted it, and he cites, under a 
special head, a number of Protestant authorities in its 
favor, winding up with a clincher from Voltaire. We see 
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nothing in his theory which Voltaire or any intelligent 
Protestant might not assent to, or even maintain, without 
once dreaming of becoming a Catholic ; but this fact alone 
creates in our mind a strong presumption against it. The 
author seems to us to have fallen into the new snare of 
Satan. ‘The latest and most approved mode of warfare 
against the Church is, not to denounce her as a Satanic 
institution, but to generate a habit of thinking and speak- 
ing of her as a simple human institution. None of her 
intelligent enemies sympathize with the vulgar Protestant- 
ism which calls the Church Babylon and the Pope Anti- 
christ. ‘They have too little re ligious belief, and are too 
cunning, for that. They speak of “her under a human point 
of view, as a human institution, and as such adopt the 
language of eulogy, not of vituperation. They admire 
her, are struck with her profound policy, her deep knowl- 
edge of human nature, and her marvellous skill in govern- 
ing the masses of the people. As a human institution, 
especially for the infancy of nations, they are in raptures 
with her, and pen occasionally magnificent paragraphs in 
her favor, as we see in Ranke, Macaul: 1y, and others. As 
far as he goes, the simple-he arted author falls in with them, 
and his whole method of explaining the origin of what he 
calls the extraordinary power of the Popes, by representing 
them as obeying the impulses of the Christian popul: ations, 
making them, as it were, the impersonations of the popular 
opinions and instincts of their times, and defending their 
temporal power by the pious belief of the people, the 
maxims and jurisprudence of the age, is in perfect harmony 
with the method of these modern humanizers, who will 
extol the Popes to the skies as men, as secular arbiters of 
temporal affairs, and treat with the most ineflable scorn 
every one of their claims as the Vicars of Jesus Christ. 
We wish M. Gosselin had been careful to render broader 
and more distinct the line of demarcation which separates 
him from these our ablest, subtlest, and most dangerous 
enemies. 

M. Gosselin puts forth his theory as historical, as an in- 
duction from the historical facts in the case. We do not 
much like this; we have very little confidence in any in- 
ductive theory of the sort, and no man can truly represent 
the history till he has ascertained the theology of the 
Church. ‘The doctrines of the Church are the fonts of her 
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history; they precede and determine the facts. The 
Church works more humano by human agents indeed, but 
is herself superhuman, and introduces a supe srhuman ele- 
ment into all her operations. No fact in her long history 
can be explained, that is, adequately ex xplained, from a 
purely human principle. Every explanation of an ecclesi- 
astical fact on that principle alone is partial, and leaves 
out the element most essential to be considered ; and, 
moreover, tends to give us false views of the Church, and 
to-degrade her to the level of human sects, philosophies, 
and governments. But, even as an historical induction, 
M. Gosselin’s theory does not satisfy us. We have already 
shown that the temporal authority of the Pope preceded 
the civil constitution and laws of the Middle Ages, and 
was exerted in determining their peculiar character. ‘The 
whole current of history is against the author. He cannot 
adduce a single official act of Pope or Council which con- 
cedes that the temporal authority exercised was held only 
by a human title. All history fails to show an instance in 
which the Pope, in deposing a temporal sovereign, professes 
to do it by ~ authority vested in him by the pious belief of 
the faithtul, generally received maxims, the opinion of the 
age, the concessions of sovere igns, or the civil constitu- 
tion and public laws of Catholic states. On the contrary, 
he always claims to do it by the authority committed to 
him as the successor of the Prince of the Apostles, by the 
authority of his Apostolic Ministry, by the authority com- 
mitted to him of binding and loosing, by the authority of 
Almighty God, of Jesus Christ, King of kings and Lord 
of lords, whose minister, though unw vorthy, he asserts that 
he is, —or some such formula, which solemnly and e xpress- 
ly sets forth that his authority is held by divine right, by 
a of his ministry, and exercised sole ‘ly in his character 

Vicar of Jesus Christ on earth. To this, we believe, 
‘re is not a single exception. Wherever the Popes cite 
their titles, they never, so far as we can find, cite a human 
title, but always a divine title. Whence is this? Did the 
Popes cite a false title? Were they ignorant of their own 
title? or was this assertion of title an empty form, mean- 
ing nothing? ‘This is a grave matter, and this fact alone 
seems to us decisive against the author. 

M. Gosselin feels the force of this argument, and seeks to 
evade it by saying that deposition was only an incidental 
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or indirect eflect of excommunication; and as excommu- 
nication is a spiritual act, the Pope could rightly set forth 
that he performed it by view of his apostolic ‘authority. 
That excommunication did in some cases work de position 
may be true, but that it did in all cannot be asserted, and 
numerous instances may be cited of excommunication 
without deposition. But there are documents enough in 
which the Pope not only excommunicates, but solemnly 
deposes, a prince, and in these very documents we find that 
the title set forth, and the only title set forth, is that derived 
from his Apostolic Ministry. Never does the Pope profess 
to depose, any more than to excommunicate, by virtue of any 
other than a divine title. Whatever he does in the "ase, 
he always professes to do it by his supreme jurisdiction as 
the Vicar of Jesus Christ, and the successor of Peter the 
Prince of the Apostles. That the Popes wilfully erred, M. 
Gosselin cannot pretend; that they held the theological 
opinion which founds their power on divine right, that is, 
as private doctors so held, he concedes, or at least regards 
as highly probable. He will, then, permit us to think that, 
even as private doctors, the opinion of such illustrious pon- 
tifls as St. Gregory the Seventh, Alexander the Third, Inno- 
cent the Third, Innocent the Fourth, Boniface the Eighth, 
St. Pius the Fifth, and Sixtus Quintus, may weigh as much 
in the seale as that of the learned author of the work be- 
fore us. We permit ourselves to believe that these illustri- 
ous pontifls knew the origin and ground of their title as 
well as he does, and that, had they even been acquainted 
with his theory, they noni have continued to think and 
act as they did. We mean no disrespect to the author, but 
really we have no patience with this manifest irreverence 
and want of filial respect and devotion to the Holy See. 
Our Lord founded his Church on Peter, and we have no 
patience with those who, with good or bad intentions, are 
constantly laboring to undermine its foundation. We may 
err, but if we do, God grant it m: 1y never be in denying to 
the successors of the Prince of ‘the Apostles any portion 
of that power which he has conferred on them. Never for 
one moment shall Cesar weigh in the scale with us against 
Peter. Indeed, we can better endure open, avowed Prot- 
estantism itself, than stingy, narrow-minded, and frozen- 
hearted Gallicanism, always studying to split the difference 
between Peter and Cesar, God and the Devil. It has been 
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a blight on religion and society wherever it has prevailed, 
and terrible, terrible have been the calamities it has brought 
upon the Christian nations of the East, upon Germany, 
upon France, and upon England. It is a traitor in our 
camp, an enemy in the guise of a friend, who damps our 
zeal, depresses our courage, renders us lukewarm, unfits us 
for all heroic deeds, and opens the gates of the citadel to 
the adversary. We may die, but let. us die with the bless- 
ing of the Holy Father. 

But we have said more of M. Gosselin and his theory 
than we intended. We do not like his theory; we do not 
believe it, and could not believe it, without violence to 
our whole understanding of the Catholic system of truth. 
The author, in principle, is a thorough-going Gallican, and, 
if he defends the illustrious pontiffs who have been so 
maligned by non-Catholics and courtiers, he does it on 
principles which seem to us to humiliate them, and to de- 
grade them to the rank of mere secular princes. His theory, 
at first vie w, may have a plausible appearance, but it is 
illusory, ike all theories invented to recommend the Church 
to her enemies, or to escape the odium always attached to 
truth by the world. In saying this, we are not ignorant 
that many whom we love and respect embrace that theory 
in part, and explain and defend by it the temporal power 
exercised by Popes and Councils over sovereigns in the 
Middle Ages. ‘l'hey do not, indeed, agree with M. Gosselin, 
in his denial that the Popes held that power by divine right, 
but they think it suffices to explain and de end it on the 
ground of human right. ‘They agree with us as to the 
supremacy of the spiritual order, and the temporal jurisdic- 
tion of the Popes, but they think that all the objections of 
non-Catholics can be adequ: itely and honestly answered 
without taking such high ground, and the ground of human 
right being suilicient and less offensive, it should, in pru- 
dence, be adopted, and the other doctrine be passed under 
the disciplina arcani. 'They therefore disapprove of the 
course we take, and wish we would content ourselves with 
more moderate views, not because we are uncatholie, but 
because we are imprudent, and subject Catholics to un- 
necessary odium. 

There are those also who reason in the same way on a 
variety of other topics, and who regret to find us and other 
Catholic journalists broaching certain delicate subjects, and 
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bringing out doctrines which, though true enough in the 
abstract, are exceedingly offensive to the public, and have 
just now, in their judgment, no practical application. 
Undoubtedly Catholicity, they confess, is the only solid 
basis of the social fabric, and the state ought to recognize 
and conform to the revealed doctrines which the Church 
teaches; but public opinion is against it; modern states 
have fallen back on the simple natural law, and the Church 
must withdraw from the sphere of political and social 
action, and content herself to minister in spirituals to those 
who recognize her authority. It is idle to expect to realize 
in the political and social order the Catholic ideal. ‘This 
may bea calamity, but it is, in our times, a necessity, and, 
however reluctantly, we must submit. Consequently, we 
should not sufler ourselves to reatflirm those high-toned 
Catholic doctrines which were current in the Middle Ages, 
and which were well enough when society avowed itse if 
Catholic, but which are practically obsolete now. Soci- 
ety has ‘abandoned them, and is not prepared to resume 
them. 

We acknowledge that this objection is at least plausible, 
and deserves to be treated with respect. But possibly it 
originates in too desponding a view of society, and a cer- 
tain lack of confidence in the power of Divine Truth. 
We do not shut our eyes to the present state of society, 
and we think we are not ignorant of the prevailing public 
opinion. Certainly we shall not succeed in realizing i in all 
respects the C atholic ideal, or in bringing society into per- 
_ harmony with the principles of our holy religion. Al- 

rays will the Philistines dwell in the land. But, as in the 
case of individual sanctity, it is better, even here, to aim 
high than it isto aim low. He who aims only at so much 
virtue as will barely admit him into heaven, is in great 
danger of falling short of his mark. In the constitution of 
government, in practical legislation or administration, the 
rule of wisdom is to consult, not what is ideally perfect, 
but what here and now is practicable. We cannot go, 
and it is worse than useless to attempt to go, far in advance 
of the community. Our American society is pagan, not 
Christian, and by no possible legislative or administrative 
acts can it be made Catholic. - 'T'o organize and conduct 
it on Catholic principles is utterly impracticable, and no 
Catholic statesman worthy of the name, were he in power, 
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would make the attempt. People must be converted to 
the Catholic faith before they can be organized or governed 
as Catholics, and conversion cannot be forced. ‘To keep 
the faith when once received, may be of necessity, but to 
receive it is a matter of free will, which cannot be coerced. 
Our Lord forces, and allows his Church to force, no one 
to accept his bounty. He proflers it freely to all, but if 
any one chooses to reject it and suffer the consequences, he 
is free to do so. Our Lord suffers no dragooning of un- 
believers into his Church ; he asks the heart, the free will, a 
voluntary, not a forced worship. 

Nevertheless, it by no means follows that the state, in 
the sight of God, has any more right than the individual 
to profess a false religion, or to be indifferent to the true ; 
far less does it follow that society organized on uncatholic 
principles, and operating in opposition thereto, can long 
subsist or answer, even as to the natural order, the true ends 
of society. All society worthy to be so called, in the 
ancient Gentile world, was preserved by virtue of the 
Catholic principles it retained, after the dispersion of man- 
kind, from the primitive revelation made to our first parents, 
and all Gentile society tended to complete dissolution in 
proportion as those principles became more and more cor- 
rupted or lost sight of. Society has been preserved in 
Protestant nations only by virtue of the Catholic traditions 
and usages which they did not reject when they broke 
away from the Church, and disappears in proportion as 
those traditions and usages lose their hold, and are ex- 
changed for new modes of thought and new manners and 
customs. There is no true society, no genuine human 
race, no human race in its unity and integrity, out of the 
Catholic society or Church, as the lamented Donoso Cortés, 
in his profound Essay on Catholicity, Liberalism, and Social- 
ism, demonstrates with equal truth and eloquence. ‘The 
reason of this is, that man in the present decree of God is 
under a supernatural providence, the unbeliever no less 
than the believer, ordained to supernatural rewards or to 
supernatural punishments. The natural nowhere in human 
life subsists alone, and nowhere can it prosper, save as nour- 
ished with the sap of the supernatural. 

We cannot make infidel governments, hardly professedly 
Catholic governments themselves, understand this, conse- 
quently almost everywhere the faithful, as under the Pagan 
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emperors of Rome, must constitute a society of their own, 
independent of the pagan soc iety in the midst of which 
yea live, complete in itself, and ade quate to all social 

vants and necessities. This Catholic society is in the Old 
Ww orld the remains of a once general C atholic societ y; in 
our country it is, as under the Pagan Cesars, the germ or 
nucleus of a new Catholic state. All the hopes of the 
Old World centre in these Catholic remnants, all the hopes 
of the New in this Catholic germ. It is this Catholic 
society sustaining itself or forming itself under overshad- 
owing heathenism, that we must consult in our addresses 
and discussions. ‘lo save the non-Catholic society from 
continual decline and corruption is as hopeless as it was 
to save the Jewish state under the Roman governors, or 
pagan society under Nero or Diocletian. 'T' he thing is out 
of the question, because modern society as distinguished 
from the Catholic has in itself no recuperative energy, no 
germ of life. All society must conform to the prine ‘iples 
of our holy religion, and spring from Catholicity as its 
root, or sooner or later lapse into barbarism. ‘T he living 
germ in all modern nations, the nucleus of all future living 
society, is in the Catholic portion of the population. ‘They 
are the salt of the earth; they are the leaven that is to 
leaven the whole lump. Hence the important thing is to 
look to it that the salt lose not its savor, nor the leaven its 
virtue. If the faithful themselves become conformed, in 
all things not expressly of dogma and ritual, to the unbe- 
lieving world in which they live, or if no care be taken to 
give them juster views of society, or any truer and nobler 
political and social ideas, than those entertained by that 
world itself, little influence will they be able to exert, either 
in saving themselves from the fate of all anti-Catholic 
society, or in forming a society in accordance with the 
Catholic ideal. 

It cannot have Sr ee any moderately careful observer, 
that, amid the political and social convulsions of modern 
times, the Catholic popule itions have themselves to a fearful 
extent lost the idea of Catholic society. ‘The anti-social 
doctrines of the age have on all sides penetrated into the 
Catholic camp, and vast masses of Catholics half believe 
that, for all the purposes of society, government, and gen- 
eral civilization, Protestantism is preferable to C atholie ity. 
Our young men grow up with this feeling, and though 
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they make it, in some instances, a point of honor not to 
desert the religion of their fathers, they look with some- 
thing like envy on their Protestant companions. Asa 
religion, they hold Protestantism in sovereign contempt, 
but as an instrument of civilization and worldly pros perity 
they almost venerate it. Nothing, it strikes us, is of more 
pressing importance, than to disabuse our young ambitious 
Catholics of this fatal illusion, and to show them, as well 
as the Catholic populations generally, that society has pe 
root in those great principles which Catholics alone do o 
can possess in their unity and integrity, as living and life- 
giving principles. We must insist on this, not so much 
for those who are without as for those who are within. 
The Church cannot in these times rely on her own chil- 
dren. These false political doctrines and social theories, 
so widely diffused among us, and borrowed from and sus- 
tained by the spirit of the age, are so many impedime nts to 
the progress of religion. ‘They prevent it from doing its 
work, and occasion the ruin of innumerable souls. Can it 
then be useless, or in any sense unimportant, to bring 
out with clearness oy distinctness, with earnestness 
and power, those very Catholic principles which stand 
directly mppenee to =: false doctrines and destructive 
theories ? 

Perh: aps they who counsel reserve and moderation would 
not do amiss to bear in mind, that in some respects our 
position is also ve ry different from that of the early 
Christians under the Pagan Cesars. They could ob- 
serve the discipline of the secret, we cannot; they had 
not a past to defend, we have. It was enough for them to 
unfold the political and social bearings of their faith as 
occasion offered for its political or social application. 
The Fathers under the Pagan emperors had no occasion to 
discuss the rights and duties of a Catholic state towards 
heretics and schismatics, for as yet there was no Catholic 
state. It was enough for them to confine themselves to 
the question in so far as it was then a practical question. 
The same remark is applicable to a large number of other 
grave questions. But it is not so with us. There have 
been and still are Catholic states, and the answers which the 
Church gives to all great practical questions have become 
historical. These answers are, in many instances, no doubt, 
very offensive to the spirit of the present age, and such as 
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the prevailing public opinion denounces ; but there they 
stand on the page of history, and can be neither honestly nor 
successfully denied or explained away. What the C hurch 
has done, what she has expressly or tacitly approved in the 
past, that is exactly what she will do, expressly or tacitly 
approve in the future, if the same circumstances occur. 
This may be a difficulty, an embarrassment, but it will not 
do to shrink from it. Weare responsible for the past 
history of the Church, in so far as she herself has acted, 
and to attempt to apologize for it by an appeal to the 
opinion of the times, or to explain it in conformity with 
the prevailing spirit and theories of non-Catholics, in 
our age, is only to weaken the reverence of the faithful 
for the Church, and yield the victory to her enemies. ‘The 
odium we may incur should not move us. There never 
was a time when Catholicity was not odious to the non- 
Catholic world, and there never will come a time when it 
will not be. ‘hat world hated our Lord, and it hates his 
Church because it hates him. But our faith gives us the 
victory over the world. Always have we this consolation in 
the worst of times, — the truth is able to sustain itself and 
all who are faithful to it. It is no difficult matter to vindi- 
cate to the Catholic mind the historical answers we allude 
to, for they are all intrinsically just and true, and as for 
vindicating them to the non-Catholic mind, we can waive 
that. If we believe Catholicity is true, we believe non- 
Catholics are wrong, and can become right, and form 
correct judgments of Catholic things, only through con- 
version. We would never unnecessarily offend them, we 
would studiously avoid throwing any ‘obstacles in their 
way, and for their sake do all in our power to bring them 
to a knowledge of the truth. But we shall best promote 
their conversion by commanding their respect, and this 
we shall best do by convince ing them that we have nothing 
in the past history of our Church of which we are 
ashamed, or that we wish to conceal, explain away, or 
apologize for; and by making all our Catholics firm, frank, 
ingenuous, and intrepid defenders of unemasculated Catho- 
licity. 

These were the principles prescribed to us for our 
guidance when we commenced this Review as a Catholic 
Review, and on these principles we have endeavored to 
conduct it to the best of our ability. The age is latitudi- 
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narian, and thinks one religion, unless it be the Catholic, 
as good as another, because it believes in none. We 
found our Catholic laity extensively infected with a latitu- 
dinarian spirit, fraternizing with their “separated brethren,” 
and calling upon Protestant ministers to say grace for 
them at their public dinners, and in presence of their own 
priests too, — throwing up their hands in pious horror at 
our illiber ality, if we hinted that their liberal Protestant 
friends could not be saved unless they became Catholics, 
and most loudly applauding themselves for being liberal 
Catholics. We found our current Catholic literature so 
explaining the qualification which some theologians add 
to the dogma, Out of the Church there is no salvation, as 
to open heaven to the great mass of heretics and infidels, 
and to save more by the exception than the rule. Indeed, 
every Protestant, Anglican, ¢ Calvinist, Socinian, or Deist, of 
decent manners and kind feelings, was looked upon as in 
the way of salvation. What was our duty as a Catholic 
writer? We found the age clamoring for religious lib- 
erty, meaning thereby the liberty of infidelity to enslave 

and oppress the C hurch, and we found Catholics uniting 
in the clamor, and maintaining that every man has the 
natural right to be of what religion he chooses, thus deny- 
ing the essential distinction between truth and falsehood, 
virtue and vice. Were we to be silent, and suffer a mani- 
fest error to be imbibed by our Catholic community, an 
error which would create serious embarrassments for our 
grandchildren, lest by contradicting it, and stating the truth 
on the subject, we might expose our religion to the censure 
of non-Catholics? If Catholics themselves were in no 
danger of being infected with the error, prudence would 
require us to pass it over in silence; but when we could 
hardly speak with a Catholic layman in the country, who 
would not echo the condemned doctrine of Voltaire on 
Tolerance, it was manifestly our duty to state the truth as 
taught by our approved Catholic theologians. 

We found a very general disposition among the Catho- 
lic laity to separate religion from politics, to emancipate 
politics from the Christian law, to vote God out of the 
state, and to set up the people against the Almighty. Was 
this in these revolutionary times to be passed over in 
silence, and no effort made to arrest the tide of political 
helen? We saw our Holy Father driven into exile; 
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we saw large numbers of nominal Catholics rejoicing at 
the impious usurpations of Mazzini & Co., sympathizing 
with the infamous assassins and parricides who, in the 
name of liberty and democracy, were seeking to overthrow 
the Papacy, and destroy the world’s last hope. What was 
then our plain duty? “Was it not to assert the supremacy 
of God, the jurisdiction of the spiritual power, to expose 
the fatal error of Gallicanism, and, as far as we could, exhibit 
the real position of the Papacy in the Catholic system? 
So we have felt, and so we have done. We have always 
believed it the duty of every publicist to defend the out- 
raged truth, the truth that for the time being is the least 
popular, the most offensive to public opinion, therefore the 
most needed, and the most endangered. ‘The popular 
truth, the truth which nobody questions, stands in no need 
of any special defence. It is the unpopular truth, as the 
unpopular cause, attacked by all the armies of error, and 
deserted by all its timid and timeserving friends, that 
salls for defenders, and that the Christian hero or the 
really brave man will make it his first duty to defend. 
Certainly society in our days is far enough below the 
Catholic ideal, and even the Catholic populations them- 
selves, though far above what they were fifty years ago, 
are by no means fully prepared for a society organized 
throughout and conducted on the prine iples of their re lig- 
ion. Yet bad as society now is, it is not farther removed 
from the Catholic standard than it was when St. Peter 
transferred his chair from Antioch to Rome, or than it was 
under Constantius, the son of Constantine, or when Odoa- 
cer placed himself on the throne of the Czsars, and the 
Church is as vigorous and Catholicity inherently as living 
and as powerful as it was then. Itis a no greater work 
to bring society up to the Catholic standard from where it 
now is, than from what it was in the d: iys of the Apostles, 
or at the irruption and conquest of the barbarians. We 
have all the forces to work with that our Catholic ancestors 
had, for the Church never grows old or falls into a decline. 
We cannot share the despondency of the late Donoso Cor- 
tés, who seemed to think the European nations were past 
being recovered, and placed what hope he had for society in 
the army, instead of the Church’s militia. As long as the 
Church stands, there is hope for society, for she is the me- 
dium of a constant supply of supernatural force. All she 
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asks is that her children offer no impediment to its opera- 
tion. We see no ground for concluding that it is all over 
with Catholic society, or that society ‘in the future may 
not be brought even nearer to the ( ‘atholic ideal than it 
ever was in the past. We know the world is not prepared 
for that ideal; even our Catholic populations are not pre- 
pared for it. But does it follow from this that they cannot 
be, and that no efforts should be made to prepare them for 
it? And shall we prepare them for it, if we do not call their 
attention to it, present it before them as something to be 
desired, to be sought, to be struggled for? Shall we pre- 
pare them for it by representing it as wholly impracticable, 
and by denouncing those who have the disposition and the 
courage to labor for it as pursuing mere abstractions, as 
pushing matters to extremes, as being more Catholic than 
Catholicity, and threatening them, if they do not desist, 
with an opposition from plain, sensible, honest-minded 
Catholics, that they will find it impossible to resist ? 

We have heard some very loud whispers about ultra- 
Catholicity, and have received some significant hints that 
we are ultra-Catholic. But we venture to hint, in reply, that 
there is and can be no such thing as ultra-Catholicity, and 
that the charge is absurd. Catholicity is a definite system 
of truth, and to be more or sm than Catholic is simply not 
to be Catholic at all. Catholicity, so long as it continues 
to be Catholicity, cannot be carried to excess. It is not 
one system among many. It is simply the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. It excludes all 
not itself; it recognizes no rival; it will be all or nothing. 
The more thoroughly we take it in, the more completely 
we are filled with its spirit, the more exclusively we are 
under the dominion of its teaching and submissive to its 
inspirations, the better Catholics we are, and the more 
powerful we are for pulling down the strongholds of error 
and sin. We believe the best way to convert infidels, to 
bring back heretics, and spread our holy religion, is to throw 
ourselves unreservedly upon the living body of Catholic 
truth, in its unity and integrity, its principle s and its con- 
sequences, and to strive constantly with all our strength, 
through grace, to realize it in all our thoughts, words, and 
deeds. 

Prudence is certainly a virtue, and zeal without pru- 
dence can only do harm; but we must remember that the 
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Church does not stand in human prudence, and it was not 
by human prudence, any more than by human sagacity 
and virtue, that the Fathers converted the world from 
paganism, and founded Christian society. God’s ways are 
not our ways, and he seems to delight in bringing the 
schemes and plans of human wisdom to nought. His 
ways are always foolishness to the wise and prudent of this 
world. ‘True prudence, under the gracious providence of 
God, is always rashness or folly in the world’s estimation. 
Perhaps our most prudent men, who are so excessively 
studious to avoid giving offence, or exciting the prejudices 
of non-Catholics, or disturbing the equanimity of luke- 
warm, indolent, or cowardly C ‘atholies , are, in a Christian 
sense, our most imprudent men, and the least successful in 
adapting their means to their end. 

We are not ignorant that the course we have pursued 
differs from that which was some time since generally pur- 
sued in England and this country. Crushed to the earth 
by triumphant heresy, our English and American Catholics 
had lost heart and hope ; they forgot their privileges as 
Catholics, and felt that they must, so far as society is con- 
cerned, hang down their heads and be silent. ‘The most 
they dared hope was to be connived at, and permitted to 
hold fast to their religion for themselves, without having 
their throats cut, or being hung, drawn, and quartered as 
traitors. ‘They hardly dre: umed of making a convert, and 
if they heard a Protestant speak of their faith without 
blaspheming it, or insulting them, they were ready to fall 
down and kiss the hem of his garment. Eve ory where 
Catholics felt that they were an oppressed people, and that 
from their oppression there was no deliverance but in death. 
It was a day of trial, and far be it from us to judge harshly 
of the policy adopted. Their silence, their meekness, their 
submissiveness, their perseverance, were precious in the 
sight of Heaven, and have brought their reward in the 
altered position of Catholics at the present day. But to 
every day its own work. ‘The day of apology has passed 
away, though not the day of trial. ‘The time has come for 
Catholics to feel and act as freemen of the Lord, to re- 
sume, in a bolder and more energetic spirit, the unceasing 
war which the Church wages against error and sin, and to 
go forth as Christian soldiers to attack, as well as simply 


to) 
to defend. 
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We know that the policy we insist on has its disadvan- 
tages. It excites controversy. ‘The high-toned Catholic 
doctrines we contend for give great offence to the age, and 
create some difficulties for our friends, especially if they 
deem it necessary to reply to every paragr: aph non-Catho- 
lics may indite against them. We may sit in our closet 
and write and publish, and from our retired position feel 
no inconvenience, while we are creating serious embarrass- 
ments for those whose position and duties bring them in 
daily and hourly contact with embittered non-Catholics. 
All this we have considered, and if only non-Catholics 
were concerned, or if the highest- toned Catholicity were not 
necessary for C ‘atholics themselves, or were not to a great 
extent even rejected by them, we should pursue quite a 
different course, and be as tame and commonplace as any 
one who charges us with being ultra-Catholic could desire. 
But it is for Catholics we write, and it is to maintain sound 
doctrine in all respects in their minds, and to guard them 
against the lying spirit of the age, the subtle and danger- 
ous heresies to which they are everywhe re now exposed, 
that we pursue that course which, no doubt, embarrasses 
many who consult only tranquillity, and to gain it half fall 
in with the dangerous popular political and social doctrines 
of the age and country. 

It is not in mere wantonness that we have expressed our 
dislike to M. Gosselin’s book. We do not attack Gallican- 
ism, and assert the temporal authority of the Popes by 
divine right, for the sake of showing our courage or our 
indifference to public opinion. If we found in this case, 
as in others, merely an omission to take the higher ground, 
without denying that higher, stronger, and more tenable 
ground, we certainly should deem it our duty to be silent, 
for in our own country there is at present little room for its 
practical application. If we had not found Catholics 
bringing out an erroneous doctrine on religious liberty, and 
endeavoring to prove that Catholicity approves of re sligious 
liberty in the sense it is asserted by non- Catholies, we 
should not have taken up the subject. If, in refuting the 
error, we have been obliged to oppose to it an unpale itable 
truth, the fault is theirs who paraded the error, and made its 
denial necessary. If we have attempted to assert and vindi- 
cate authority against the licentious spirit of the age, and to 
defend vested rights against the wild and destructive radi- 
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calism of the age, it has been because we found Catholics 
imbibing that spirit, and hurraing for that radicalism. 
As the denial of the spiritual authority soon leads to a 
denial of the temporal, so the denial of the temporal soon 
leads to the denial of the spiritual When we found 
democracy even by nominal Catholics embraced in that 
sense in which it denies all law, and asserts the right of 
the people, or rather of the mob, to do whatever they 
please, and making it criminal in us to dispute their in- 
fallibility, we felt that we must bring out the truth against 
them, and if scandal resulted, we were not its cause. The 
responsibility rests on those whose obsequiousness to the 
multitude made our opposition necessary. 

So it is with Gallicanism. It is not even with us an 
abstract, but a terribly practical question. If our friend 
McGee, who is now doing such noble service to the good 
cause, had not been brought up a Gallican and taught to 
believe that his religion had no concern with his polities, 
he had never occasioned those scandals which nobody 
now deplores more than he does ; if the brilliant 'T. Francis 
Meagher had been instructed from his youth up in the true 
temporal supremacy of the Church, we should not have 
now to seem to treat him with inhospitality, and to guard 
against him as the most dangerous enemy, in proportion 
to his influence, of his countrymen natur ilized or domiciled 
in the United States, that we have amongst us. If in other 
countries, in Ireland, England, France, and especially in 
Lombardy and Pie »dmont, the youth had not been suflered 
to grow up with a conviction that the Pope has no te mpo- 
ral authority, and that politics are quite distinct from re- 
ligion, we should have seen very few of the deplorable 
scandals which so deeply afflict every Catholic heart. In 
proportion as we wish to save religion and soc iety, we 
must raise our voice against Gallicanism, turn to the Holy 
Father, and, instead of weakening his hands and ; saddening 
his heart by our denial of his ple nary authority, reassert 
his temporal as well as spiritual prerogatives. We have 
no hope but in God, and God helps us only through Peter, 
and Peter helps us only through his successors, in whom 
he still lives and exercises his Apostolate. Blame not us, 
then, if there are scandals, but them rather whose errors, 
whose timidity, whose indolence or worldly-mindedness, 
have caused them, and made our course a painful duty. 
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Art. V, — Six Months in Italy. By Georce Stittman Hit- 
tarp. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, and Fields. 1853. 2 
vols. 16mo. 


Books of “ Travels,” “ Experience ” of travellers, “ Pages 
from a Tourist’s Diary,” “ Glances,” “ Sights,’ “ Manners 
and Customs,” and whatever else is seen through the 
spectacles and narrated by the pen of modern voyageurs, 
especially of the Anglo-Saxon race, have become as com- 
mon as the yellow-covered literature of the day, and are as 
uninviting and as uninteresting, except to the morbid and 
the bigoted. They are seldom worthy of the least con- 
fidence, and for the most part are a mere tissue of slanders 
of the people visited, and of hasty, ignorant, heartless, and 
sweeping censures of their manners, customs, and institu- 
tions. The countries, it happens, which have the greatest 
attractions for tourists are Catholic. Being Catholic, every 
thing in them must, as a matter of course, be retrograde, 
obscurantist, and despotic in its character and te ndene y. 
This was the conclusion come to in the mind of the travel- 
ler before he started on his journey. He draws this con- 
clusion from the teachings of the common school, and the 
homilies of the Protestant pulpit, and it constitutes the 
medium through which whatever he meets abroad is seen 
and judged. Here in New England, the land of colleges, 
academies, common schools, and Protestant illumination, 
we not seldom meet with gentlemen for whose judgment 
and liberal views on ordinary topics we entertain a very 
high esteem, who, whenever we happen to broach the sub- 
ject of foreign Catholic institutions, express unhesitatingly 
opinions which outrage common sense, and, we lament to 
say it, common decency. Such power has the Anglo-Saxon 
hatred of whatever is Catholic to blind the mind and per- 
vert the judgment of men otherwise commendable for 
their good sense and their good dispositions. ‘T’o persons 
of this description, and to all others who propose to visit 
the Catholic countries of Europe, we recommend the dili- 
gent study of the following lesson from Mr. Hillard, and 
an earnest endeavor to conform to the rules it prescribes. 

“To the traveller who enters Rome with any sort of prepara- 
tion, — who has any thing like a due perception of its multitudinous 
claims upon the attention,— the first few days of his residence 
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there will usually be passed in a sort of bewildering indecision, 
endeavoring to fix upon some plan by which he may comprehend 
the mighty maze of interests that lies before him. Will he follow 
the stream of chronology, and, beginning with the morning twilight 
of history, come down through the kingly period, the republic, the 
empire, the night of the Dark Ages, the new dawn of power and 
influence in more recent times, and trace this last to its present 
lengthening shadows of decline, — studying each period in its 
monuments, binding the present to the past, and observing how 
each age is the parent of its successor? Or will he divide Rome into 
subjects, and take up painting, sculpture, architecture, separately, 
and resolutely exclude every thing but the matter in hand? Will 
he cut it up territorially, and exhaust one section before he ap- 
proaches another? Will he make the circuit of the walls, and 
get the general contour and leading features stamped upon the 
mind, before he descends to particulars : ? While thus deliberating, 
accident or indolence or caprice will probably determine for him, 
and, in the impatience of doubt, all plans will be abandoned, and 
the impulse of the moment be his guide. 

“It may be stated, as a general rule, that, in proportion to the 
stranger’s susceptibility to all that is characteristic and peculiar in 
Rome, will be his disappointment at first. Most travellers enter 
Rome by the Porta del Popolo, which opens upon the spacious 
Piazza del Popolo, an irregular area, in which there is no very 
striking object, except the obelisk in the centre. In front, two 
twin churches, of moderate size and no great architectural merit, 
divide the three streets which diverge from the piazza, like three 
outstretched fingers from the palm of the hand. He will probably 
be driven only a few steps farther, to one of the hotels in the 
Piazza di Spagna. He will find himself surrounded with shops, 
coffee-houses, and lodging-houses. In fine weather, he will see 
stout gentlemen in drab gaiters, and fair-complexioned ladies with 
parasols, and superfluous flowers on their gowns. He will hear 
English spoke n allaround him. He will say to himself, ‘ All this 
is well, but it is not Rome; it is London, or Paris, or any other 
metropolis. The majestic shadow of the past is not here. It is 
modern, comfortable, and business-like. This is what I left at 
home, not what I came here to see.’ 

** Nor will these unexpected impressions be dissipated by the 
first exploring expeditions which he will make in search of the 
ideal. The greater part of inhabited Rome is, comparatively, a 
modern city, occupying the once open spaces of the Campus 
Martius ; and the most thickly peopled part of the ancient city is 
now inhabited only by ruins and memories. The streets of 
modern Rome are narrow, dark, and gloomy, without sidewalks, 
frequently crooked, and rarely presenting fine continuous facades 
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of architecture. ‘They are not kept clean; and, in wet weather, it 
requires no common resolution to walk in them. An indescribable 
air of mouldiness and decay haunts a large portion of them. 
They seem withered and w rinkled by time. The passenger, too, 
must keep all his wits about him, to avoid being run over; for the 
Roman Jehu thinks that he has done his duty, if he gives notice of 
his approach by a sort of warning yell, and that, afterwards, the 
responsibility is yours, and not his. 

“Nor does the first aspect of most of the ruins in Rome satisfy 
the longings of the heart. In all probability the visitor will have 
formed some notion of these, or at least the most prominent of 
them, from engravings ; and these are rarely true. ‘To lie like an 
engraving would be as good a proverbial expression as to lie like 
a bulletin. Not that the size, dimensions, and character of the 
object delineated are falsified, but liberties are taken with all that 
is in the immediate proximity to it. Many of the Roman ruins are 
thrust into unsightly neighborhoods. ‘They are shouldered and 
elbowed by commonpl ice structures, or start out, like excrescen- 
ces, from mean and inexpressive walls. They are surrounded by 
decay which has no dignity, and by offensive objects which are 
like discordant notes in a strain of music. All these are swept 
away by the engravers; and the effect upon the particular object 
is idealizing and untrue. Every thing is smoothed, rounded, and 
polishe .d. Holes are filled up, inequalities are removed, back- 
grounds and foregrounds are created, the crooked made straight, 
and all de ‘formity erased. Hence, though there is truth enough to 

suggest the resemblance, there is untruth enough to excite vexa- 
tious disappointment. ‘The image of the beautiful seems ever to 
be flitting before the traveller’s weary steps. The light fades as 
he draws near, and the ‘ shining trails,’ which he has followed, go 
out in darkness. But let him bide his time. The Rome of the 
mind is not built ina day. His hour will surely come. Not sud- 
denly, not by stormy and vehement moveme nts, but by gentle gra- 
dations, and soft approaches, the spirit of the place ‘will descend 
upon him. The unsightly and commonplace appendages will dis- 
appear, and only the beautiful and the tragic will remain, And 
when his mind and heart are in unison with the scene around him, 
a thousand happy accidents and cordial surprises lie in wait for 
him. Upon the Pincian Hill, on the summit of the Baths of Ca- 
racalla, under the arches of the Claudian Aqueduct, beneath the 
whispering pines of the Villa Pamphili Doria, influences will drop 
into his soul, not merely soothing and reposing, but elevating and 
tranquillizing, — pictures will be stamped upon the memory, which 
will ever shed around them the serene light of undecaying beauty, 
never dimmed by the disappointments, the burdens, the torpid com- 
monplaces, and the dreary drudgeries of future years. 
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‘* But this supposes a fitting frame of mind in the traveller him- 
self. As Rome cannot be comprehended without previous prepara- 
tion, so it cannot be felt without a certain congeniality of tempera- 
ment. Something of the i imaginative principle,— the power of going 
out of one’s self, and forgetting the actual in the ideal, and the 
present in the past, — the capacity to sympathize with the dreamer, 
if not to dream, — a willingness to be acted upon, and not to act, — 
these must be wrought into the bei sing of him who would catch all the 
inspiration of the place. The traveller must leave all his notions 
of progress and reform at the gates, or else he will be kept ina 
constant state of protest and rebellion; as unfit to receive the im- 
pressions which are around him, as a lake ruffled by the storm to 
reflect the heavens. He must try to forget such things as a repre- 
sentative government, town-meetings, public schools, railways, and 
steam-engines. He must learn to look upon pope, c ardinal, and 
monk, not with a Puritan scowl, but as parts of an imposing 
pageant, which he may contemplate without self-reproach, though 
without approving; as the man of peace may be innoce sntly 
amused with the splendid evolutions of a review. He whose 
spirit is so restless and evanescent as to forbid repose, whose zeal 
for progress admits neither compromise nor delay, — he who sees, 
not the landscape, but the monastery which blots it, not the church, 
but the beggar on its steps,— he who, in the kneeling peasant, 
finds all idolatry and no deyotion,— may have many good and 
great qualities, but he is out of his place ir in Rome. He is an 
exotic, and will only languish and pine in its ansaid soil.” 

Vol. I. pp. 2 — 205. 


This passage, with the exception of the words which we 
have marked in italics, and which are uncalled for, inexact, 
or unjust, is beautifully written, and is worthy of high 
commendation for its justice and its good sense. It states 
the true principle which must govern all who wish really to 
understand and appreciate foreign countries, and forei ign 
manners and customs. 

In Mr. Hillard, we are happy to say, we have found an 
honorable exception to the general run of tourists. His 
work, upon the whole, is good, and we claim to be a com- 
petent judge. We have followed close upon his steps 
wherever he went, and the effect on our own mind has 
been refreshing. He has led us in paths familiar to us in 
early life, lifted the veil from the monuments which we 
were accustomed to study in our vacations whilst at the 
university, and has brought back to our mind those pages 
of Pagan and Catholic cl: assics, the perusal of which, years 
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ago, identified us with the past on the spot where we 
stood. For the first time since leaving Italy, we have 
breathed Italian air. His style is so natural and spontane- 
ous, his descriptions are so accurate and eloquent, his re- 
marks are so pertinent and ingenuous! He travels with 
the eye of an artist, the fee lings of a man, and the manners 
of a gentleman. ‘The vexations of the gabelliert disem- 
barrelling trunks, the slowness of uffiziali Viseing pass- 
ports, the awkardness of diligenze, fail to disturb his good 
humor. How different from his English cousins! John 
Bull, travelling through Italy, is known at once by the 
coarse abuse he heaps upon the heads of officers at the 
frontier, of postilions, horses, and donkeys. Hence the 
game the Italians make of English tourists. The Laza- 
rone and the Contadino will distinguish the Englishman 
from all other foreigners by the curses he vents, and which 
seem to be the only Italian he has picked up in his 
travels; and if on returning home he publishes extracts 
from his diary, they will be only amass of misunderstand- 
ings, misrepresentations, supe rficial speculations, and pre- 
conceived egotistical theories, like the remarks of Lady 
Morgan on St. Peter’s chain, for which she has received 
such a severe and well-merited, but courteous rebuke, from 
his Eminence, Cardinal Wiseman, which would make any 
writer blush but a fanatical Protestant or a modern fe- 
male novelist. By the way, Mr. Hillard himself, in speak- 
ing of St. Peter’s chair, prese rved at Rome, suffers two 
expressions to escape him which are highly objectionable. 
One is irreverent, and the other implies that there is impo- 
sition practised by the Catholic Church. 

Mr. Hillard is a man of a good deal of philosophical in- 
sight. Small objects give him a chance for powerful and 
eloquent remarks, and, except perhaps in one or two cases, 
he never wearies hisreader. He is comprehensive and lucid. 
His remarks about a railway spanning the Lagoon near the 
Queen of the Adriatic, an artery pouring the living blood of 
to-day into the exhausted frame of Venice, show a depth of 
thought, a quic ‘+k comprehension of practical relations, and 
a clearness of ideas, that you will look for in vain in the 
generality of tourists. He is one of the very few writers on 
Italy with whom we are acquainted, who satisfies our Ital- 
ian fastidiousness. Heemploys both “eye and mind” in 
his journey. Happily, his eye is quick, and his mind is right 
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inthe main. It wants, however, the Catholic finish. And 
truly many a warm aspiration that he might be led to the 
bosom of the True Shepherd was spontaneously raised 
from our heart in reading his narrative. 

We are just leaving Venice with the author ; and we 
never before felt so Toath at leaving a city in a tourist’s 
book. The chapter on Venice was a trance of joyful 
moments in the wearied existence of an exile. 

In these days, judicious people are unwilling to read 
books of travels, unless by authors who have given pledges 
of honesty and capacity. When we saw Six Months in 
Italy announced, we felt as after re ading the Outre-Mer of 
Longfellow, or the Glances at Europe by Greely, that sin- 
gular compound of talent, ignorance, simplici ity, and i impu- 
dence who edits the New York Tribune, till our attention 
was drawn to the name of the author. But we confess that 
we took up the first volume with more of a disposition to 
censure than to be pleased, and with much of that distrust 
which we always have of every literary work from the 
hands of a Protestant. Protestants loudly denounce Cath- 
olics as bigoted. Even Mr. Hillard calls Paul the Fourth 
“a fervid bigot,” and to sustain his charge cites Ranke, a 
Protestant writer like himself. All Protestant writers are 
liberal in their strictures on popes, bishops, priests, and 
Catholic authors generally, for their alleged bigotry and 
intolerance. And yet the y are the »mselves, though they 
know it not, steeped in bigotry and intolerance. There is 
not a hamlet, village, town, or city, in a Protestant coun- 
try, that does not constantly ring with the foulest invectives 
against Catholics. ‘The Protestant pulpit and rostrum 
teem with abuse of them, and are diligent to excite the 
worst passions against them. Yet do you ever hear a 
reprisal from the Catholic pulpit? . Rarely is the word 
Protestant heard from a Catholic pulpit in this city. Our 
venerable Bishop never utters a word against Protestants 
in the cathedral, and who has ever heard of his attacking 
them in his excursions through his diocese? His direc- 
tion to his clergy, as was that of his illustrious predecessor, 
is, Address yourselves to the faithful, and labor to m: ke 
them good, practical Catholics. Who, again, has ever found 
the Catholic press indulging in a low, vulgar abuse of Prot- 
estants? Who ever finds it concerning itself with them, save 
to repel their attacks and refute their calumnies? It is 
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true, Catholic papers sometimes say” severe things, and 
use occasionally some hard terms, but only because it is 
necessary to call things by their proper names, and to dis- 
abuse the public mind. The chi arge of bigotry or intoler- 
ance, in the sense in which Protestants understand it, is ab- 
surd, and can in no instance be sustained against Catholics. 
A firm and unwavering adhesion to truth is never bigotry, 
and a decided and unyielding opposition to error, coupled 
with charity to persons, is never intolerance, unless in a good 
sense. But take up your Protestant papers, conducted by 
the lights and stars of the several Protestant denomina- 
tions, and you will find them, week after week, and day 
after day, filled with the most baseless charges and the 
most disgus ting scurrility against Catholics. Their editors, 
very often clergymen, deem it quite unnecessary to con- 
duct themselves towards Catholics as gentlemen. | Accord- 
ing to them, Catholics are the most profligate of the chil- 
dren of Adam. There is nothing vulgar, nothing base, 
nothing degrading and insulting, which they do not hold 
themselves at libe rty to say of them. We wonder how 
our Protestant congregations can listen to the declamations 
of their pulpit orators, without having their Puritanical ears 
shocked. Indeed they do not. ‘They are shocked, and they 

believe every thing, — that Papists are a people cane pejus et 
angue vitandus. If they have any sick servants who will 
ask for the priest to administer to their spiritual wants, they 
would only act in accordance with their feelings, by writing 
over the door of their houses, whilst the priest is on the 
premises, the old Latin motto, “Vita canem.” Are not 
these the feelings of the great majority of Protestants ? 
How, then, can we help looking with an eye a distrust on 
every thing that they may write about C atholics or Catho- 
lic countries ? 

But, at the same time, Protestant tourists never re- 
ceive more obliging receptions, than at the hands of 
Catholics in Catholic countries. ‘They are offered all 
opportunities and accommodations to examine whatever 
may prove interesting to the scholar, or useful to the 
artist. ‘They are feasted at soirées and conversazioni; 
and they repay their Catholic hosts with base insinua- 
tions when they return home, and even with insults at 
the moment of receiving their kindness. The Romans 
will not easily forget how their Supreme Pontiff, Pio 
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Nono, was insulted by a late American consul and 
parcel of American ladies and gentlemen (?), who were 
admitted to his audience. Are, then, Catholics wrong 
in mistrusting the books written by Protestant tourists, 
alter returning home from their visits to Catholic coun- 
tries? If such instances were few, we should not mind 
it. Catholics are right-minded; and we remember that 
in Rome a Catholic princess, the daughter of a most 
illustrious English earl, was severely censured by all 
knowing persons, for the pointed difference which she 
was in the habit of making between Catholic and Protes- 
tant visitors. ‘The Catholic feeling in this respect is em- 
bodied in the example of the great Pope Gregory X VI. 
When called upon by the Minister of Prussia, (we believe,) 
the Pontiff asked him what he thought of St. Peter's. 
The ambassador candidly answered, that on his approac h- 
ing the Basilica he felt a kind of distrust and uneasiness, 
such feelings of mal essere as he could not describe; but 
when he had entered the church, he felt perfectly at ease 
and happy. “ Exactly,” rejoined the good old man, “ what 
we wish all dissenters to do; not to stop outside, but to 
come in and mix with us.” If Gregory had lived to read 
the work of Mr. Hillard, we think he would have been 
gratified in reading the feeling account which he gives of 
his assisting at mass on Christmas Day. 

We extract a portion of that account, warning -our 
readers, however, to bear in mind that the writer is a Prot- 
estant, and, of course, that they must expect many re- 
marks, ingenuously expressed, it is true, but still tinged 
with Protestant colors. ‘lo some of these remarks we will 
revert by and by, and point out a radical fault in the 
tourist’s narrative. 


“Christmas at St. Peter’s.—The services in St. Peter’s on 
Christmas day, in 1847, were attended by an immense concourse 
of people. .... . At an early hour on that day, I found the 
church already occupied by a great crowd. <A double row of sol- 
diers stretched from the entrance to the altar, around which the 
Pope’s guards, in their fantastic uniform, like the figures in a 
pack of cards, were stationed ; and a number of ladies sat ina 
sort of box on either side, dressed in black, their heads covered 
with veils. ‘The foreign ambassadors were in a place appropriated 
to them in the tribune. Among the spectators were several in 
military uniforms. A handsome young Englishman, in a rich 
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hussar dress of scarlet and gold, attracted much attention. Ina 
recess, above one of the great pie rs of the dome, a choir of male 
singers was stationed, whose voices, without any instrumental ac- 
companiment, blended in complete harmony, and gave the most 
perfect expression to that difficult and complicated music which the 
Church of Rome has consecrated to the use of its high festivals. 
We waited some time for the advent of the Pope, but both the eye 
and ear were content to wait. hi whole spectacle was one of 
animated interest and peculiar beauty. The very defects of the 
church — its gay, secular, and some what theatrical character — 
were, in this instance, embellishments which enhanced the splendor 
of the scene. The various uniforms, the rich dresses, the polished 
arms of the soldiery, were in unison with the marble, the stucco, 
the bronze, and the gilding. The impression left upon the mind 
was not that of sacredness ; that is, not upon a mind that had been 
formed under Protestant and Puritan influences; but rather of a 
corgeous ceremonial belonging to some ‘ gay religion, full of pomp 
and gold.’ But we travel to little purpose if we carry with us the 
standard which is formed at ‘tact , and expect the religious senti- 
ment to manifest itself at all times and in all places in the same 
manner. ‘The Scotch Covenanter upon the hill-side, the New Eng- 
land Methodist at a camp-meeting, worship God in spirit and in 
truth ; but shall we presume to say that the Italian is a formalist 
and a hypocrite, because his doctrine requires the aid of music, 
painting, and sculpture, and without visible symbols goes out like a 
flame without air ? 

**In due season the Pope appeared, seated in the * sedia gesta- 
toria,’ a sort of capacious arm-chair, borne upon men’s shoulders, 
flanked on either side by the enormous fan of white peacock- 
feathers. He was carried up the whole length of the nave, dis- 
tributing his blessing with a peculiar motion of the hand, on either 
side, upon the kneeling congregation. It seemed by no means a 
comfortable mode of transportation, and the expression of his 
countenance was that of a man ill at ease, and sensible of the 
awkwardness and want of dignity of his position. His dress was 
of white satin, richly embroidere d with gold ; a costume too gaudy 
for daylight, aa by no means so becoming as that of the carding ils, 
whose flowing robes of crimson and white produced the finest and 
richest effect. ‘The chamberlains of the Pope, who attended on 
this or -easion in —s side rable numbers, wear the dress of England 
in the time of Charles L, so well known in the portraits of Van- 
dyke. It ca helbwe in pictures than in the life, and shows so 
much of the person that it requires an imposing figure to carry it 
off. A commonplace man in such a costume looks like a kn: wish 
valet who has stolen his master’s clothes. 

** High Mass was said by the Pope in person, and the responses 
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were sung by the choir. He performed the service with an air 
and manner expressive of true devotion, and though I felt that 
there was a chasm between me and the rite which | witnessed, | 
followed his movements in the spirit of respect, and not of c riti- 
cism. But one impressive and overpowering moment will never 
be forgotten. When the tinkling of the bell announced the eleva- 
tion of the Host, the whole of the vast assemblage knelt or bowed 
their faces. The pavement was suddenly strewn with prostrate 
forms. A silence like that of death fell upon the church, —as if 
some celestial vision had passed before the living eyes, and hushed 
into stillness every pulse of human feeling. After a pause of a few 
seconds, during which e very man could have heard the be ating of his 
own heart, a band of wind instruments near the entrance, of whose 
presence | had not been aware, poured fourth a few sweet and 
solemn strains, which floated up the nave and overflowed the whole 
interior. The effect of this invisible music was beyond any thing 
[ have ever heard or ever expect to hear. ‘The air seemed stirred 
with the trembling of angelic wings ; or, as if the gates of heaven 
had been opened, and a ‘ wandering breath’ from the songs of 
seraphs had been borne to the earth. How fearfully and wonder- 
fully are we made! A few sounds which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would have been merely a passing luxury to the ear, heard 
at this moment, and beneath this dome, were like a purifying wave, 

which, for an instant, swept over the soul, bearing away with it all 
the soil and stains of earth, and leaving it pure as in infancy. 

There was, it is true, a refluent tide ; and the world displaced by 
the solernn strain came back with the echo ; but though we ‘ cannot 
keep the heights we are competent to gain,’ we are the better for 
the too brief exaltation. 

**T noticed on this occasion another peculiarity of St. Peter’s. 
There was an immense concourse of persons present, but there 
was no impression of a crowd. ‘The church was not thronged, — 
not even full. There still seemed room for a nation to come in. 
In ordinary buildings, when they are filled to their utmost capac ity, 
the architecture disappears, and the mind and eye are occupied only 
with the men and women. But St. Peter’s can never be thus put 
down. Fill it full of human life, it would still be something greater 
than them all. Men, however numerous they might be, would be 
but appendages to its mountainous bulk. As the sky is more than 
the stars, and the wooded valley more than the trees, so is St. 
Peter’s more than any amount of humanity than can be gathered 
within its arms.” — Vol. I. pp. 229 - 233. 

Two topics treated in Mr. Hillard’s volumes have more 
particularly arrested our attention, — Art and Catholic 
worship and usages. We venture a remark or two in 
reference to the latter. A great merit of the author is, 
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that he confines himself to the impression made on his 
own mind, which he always endeavors to keep prepared 
to let what he sees have its proper effect. He really tries 
to have Catholic feelings, when he enters a Catholic 
church, or witnesses Catholic ceremonies. What a con- 
trast between the grand Cathedral of Milan, and a Protes- 
tant meeting-house! A shrewd, calculating Yankee, in- 
tent on the “main chance,” might ask, Why this waste ? 
deplore the throwing away of so much money on a relig- 
ious edifice, and think it had been much better employed 
in erecting cotton-mills. But our author, Yankee though 
he be, thinks not so. He gazes at the Cathedral with the 
feelings, not of an angel indeed, but of a man, and seeks 
to do justice to the sentiment it expresses. 


‘“‘ Happy are they,” he says, ‘* whose faith needs no such appli- 
ances,who feel the overshadowing presence of God alike in solitude 
or society, upon the mountain-top, in the market-place, in the taste- 
less parish church, and around the domestic hearth. But with 
most of us the world is too much present. Its cares engross, its 
pleasures intoxicate, its sorrows and disappointments oppress us, 
Few are the moments in which our spirits lie exposed to the high- 
est influences, neither darkened by despair, nor giddy through self- 
confidence, nor influenced by earth-born passions. For natures 
conscious of inward struggle, “of wings that are often clogged and 
sometimes paralyzed, these glorious structures were reare d! Their 
walls and spaces seem yet instinct with the love and faith that laid 
the stones and carved the saints; and transient and soon effaced as 
the impressions which they leave may be, they are yet aids and 
allies which he who is most conscious of his weakness will be 
the most grateful for.” — Vol. I. p. 14. 


This is well expressed and kindly meant. It is, perhaps, 
the nearest approach to the ( ‘atholic thought which reared 
the grand and imposing structure, that a Protestant mind 
can make; yet it is infinitely removed from that thought 
itself. It was not the need of external helps and allies to 
keep devotion from going out “ like a flame without air,’ 
but the spontaneous operation of devotion itself, that 
reared the Duomo of Milan, and St. Peter's of Rome. It 
was faith and love striving to make an offering to God, — 
to express fully what they would do if they could, to honor 
Him who gives life and salvation. What our author and 
Protestants generally regard as a wise contrivance to excite 
and keep alive devotion, which they place in the sensitive 
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affections, — not in the will, in the moral faculties of man, — 
is the spontaneous product of devotion, seeking to find its 
most fitting and worthy expression. ‘Their mistake lies 
here in putting the effect for the cause, as is generally the 
vase With them when speaking of religious matters. 

Not always, however, is it the better part of our author’s 
nature that prompts his remarks. He sometimes ventures 
criticisms singularly in* contrast with his usual candor, 
good sense, and correct taste, and which are narrow-minded 
and petulant. We doubt if, in conversing with a Roman 
a he would say to his face that the Pope’s guards at 

. Peter’s, in their fantastic uniform, looked like the figures 
on a pack of cards. We cannot easily pardon him this and 
other remarks of the kind. 

“* We travel,” he says, * to little purpose, if we carry with us the 
standard whic sh is forme . at home, and expect the religious senti- 
ment to manifest itself at all times and in all places in the same 
manner. ‘The Scotch alse upon the hill-side, the New Eng- 
land Methodist at a camp-meeting, worship God in spirit and in 
truth [?], but shall we presume to say that the Italian is a formalist 
and a hypocrite, because his devotion requires the aid of music, 
painting, sculpture, and without visible symbols goes out like a flame 
without air?” 


Perhaps our author cannot understand that religious 
sentiment must manifest itself at all times and in all places 
in the same manner, that is, when it is true religious senti- 
ment, the Catholic sentiment as it must be: sinee there 
can be but one Church and one faith. Little indeed must 
he think of that religion, which without such aid will go 
out like a flame without air. He does not see that his re- 
mark bears on all Catholics all over the world. Cert: aims 
if his opinion be true, take from over the head of the 
Catholics of South Boston the splendid Gothie structure 
lately dedicated to the Almighty, and their devotion 
would go out like a flame without air. If he had himself a 

Catholic heart, he would feel that his devotion is very far 
from being kept up only by these external rites and props, 
but it is wonde rfully he ‘Ipe d by them. ‘I'he more majestic 
the ceremonial of the Church is, the easier is it for man to 
feel the Divine origin of the Christian worship. In the 
very Catacombs, that Roma sublerranea where the primi- 
tive Christians assembled to hear mass, unknown to the 
Pagans, as our Catholics did in the woods, unknown to 
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the mass of American Protestants, before the Declaration 
of Independence, Mr. Hillard may find all the profusion 
of ornament and pomp which were compatible with that 
place of worship. Those Christians who were Italians, 
when away from their altars, probably felt their devotion 
going out like a flame without air! And yet they left the 
Catacombs and the carved and gilded altars to lay their 
heads under the sword of the pretorian, or to let their limbs 
be at the mercy of a Lybian lioness. Certainly that was 
not a devotion going out like a flame without air.” We 
would remind the author of the answer given by Cardinal 
Bellarmine to a Lutheran doctor, who, at the moment that 
the Cardinal was stepping into his carriage, after a Pontifi- 
cale at St. Peter’s, called his attention to the large and gor- 
geous retinue which followed each cardinal, and asked of 
him: “Istine sunt cardines Ecclesia?” To which the 
Cardinal: “ Utique ut intelliges non humano sed divino 
Ecclesiam niti_ fundamento.” 

Let not the American who would gain credit with an 
Italian, or any other Catholic, for good sense and good taste, 
undertake to apply radical principles to Catholic forms. 
The modest and judicious non-Catholic would, we should 
suppose, be led to suspect that these forms have a higher 
reason and a deeper significance than may happen to be 
obvious to him, and that he ought, as an outsider, to dis- 
trust his own capacity to comprehend either the one or the 
other. ‘There are some things which must be believed 
order to be comprehended, and done from faith and love 
in order to be understood. It is little that he who stands 
outside of the Church can understand of her service, her 
rites and ceremonies. ‘l'’o him she is an enigma, and, 
seeing only the outside of things, they may well strike 
him as unmeaning and ridiculous. If he honestly under- 
takes to interpret them by his own ideas or experience, his 


*'The very place where St. Peter was accustomed to celebrate Mass, 
and perhaps where he first celebrated it in Rome, was in the spleidid 
palace of the Senator Pudens. The immense wealth of Pudentiana, of 
Priscilla, of Valerianus and Cecilia, were lavished in erecting and decorat- 
ing the places of Christian worship. ‘The pomp of Catholic worship is 
not a modern invention ; it is natural to that religion which alone can com- 
memorate and repeat the celebration of ¢he Sacrifice of the Man-God, com- 
muning with his eternal Father in the very consummation of it. Can man 
spare pains and expense in raising an abode, and establishing the worship of 
Him whose throne is in the heavens, and whose footstool is the starry 
firmament? 
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own intellectual or religious life, he will not succeed; for 
nothing in his own life gives him the key to their signifi- 
cance. ‘The interpretation that, with the best intentions, he 
gives, will seldom do more than betray his ignorance, and 
excite the laughter of the Catholic, who forgets to pause 
and consider the disadvantages of his position. Protes- 
tants not seldom accuse others of ignorance, of folly, of 
credulity, of superstition, when the real difficulty is, that 
they are themselves too ignorant and superficial to be able 
to perceive the knowledge, the wisdom, and the reason of 
what they censure. Catholics can generally understand 
non- -Catholics, se non-C; atholics never go out of the 
sphere of simple nature, and usually confine themselves 
to what lies on the surface of things. Catholies are still 
men, and retain all of human nature. Bat non-Catholics, 
in what is peculiarly and distinctively Catholic, cannot un- 
derstand Catholics, for they have that which transcends 
nature, and the reason, fitness, or s significance of which is 
intelligible only to him who believes. 

Mr. Hillard saw Catholic worship and Catholic prac- 
tices as a gentleman, as an intelligent man, as a cultivated 
scholar, but he saw them, after all, as a man without faith, 
without the Christian revelation, — we say not as one who 
denies revelation, but as one who does not know it, — and 
he very naturally undertook to explain every thing he saw 
on simply human principles. He did not wish to misre p- 
resent, he did not wish to offend, but human principles 
being the highest known to him, he could apply no others. 
But these principles being infinitely below those really at 
work in Catholic life, his explanations must needs be 
always Fos want and not seldom false, and to the Cath- 

olic mind absurd. When Mr. Hillard confines himself sim- 
ply to the external, or to the purely human sphere, his suc- 
cess is eminent, and we follow him with intense interest 
and delight; but when he attempts to go further, to pene- 
trate to the interior of Catholic life, to speak of the relation 
between the exterior forms and the interior spirit of devo- 
tion, he makes as many mistakes and blunders as he utters 
sentences. The whole theory on which he proceeds is 
illusory, and betrays him at every step. We would there- 
fore respectfully suggest, that he should omit from the fu- 
ture editions of his work all those passages in which he 
travels beyond the sphere of his own experience, and ven- 
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tures his explanations of Catholic worship and usages, of 
the fitness or propriety of which he is, as a non-Catholic, 
however kindly disposed, utterly unqualified to form any 
judgment. In speaking of these, he is out of his element, 
and even the generally admirable clearness of his style and 
the beauty of his language forsake him, as is painfully evi- 
dent in his remarks on the veneration shown to the relics of 
St. Charles Borromeo, and on the Jesuit’s church at Venice. 
He can hardly be ignorant that the word Romish sounds 
very much like an insult in Catholic ears, and we are a 
little surprised to find such a purist in language as he 
generally is, consenting to use so barbarous aterm. Rom- 
ish is not good English, and is as barbarous and as unfit 
for any thing but doggerel rhyme, as Greekish. 'The prop- 
er adjective is Roman, and Mr. Hillard’s usually — 
correct, and chaste style required him to use it. It wa 
not worth his while to mar the purity of his diction for the 
sake of showing, what we are sure he does not feel, con- 
tempt for the Catholic religion and worship. At page 174 
of the first volume, there is a touching paragraph concern- 
ing the Brethren della Misericordia of Florence ; but we are 
very unpleasantly affected in coming suddenly upon the re- 
mark, “ Such institutions are always to be remembered to 
the credit of the Romish Church.” We must say the same 
of that exquisite passage relating the beautiful cere mony 
which was performed on the occasion of the recovery of 
a relic dear to the Catholic heart, with all “the state and 
splendor which the Romish Chure h can command.” By 
the way, this same paragraph affords another proof of the 
justness of the advice which we give the author, to refrain 
from all comments on Catholic ceremonials. After de- 
scribing the unusually gorgeous display of an imposing 
procession, he continues : — 


“Tt is only on occasions like these, that we see and feel the 
whole power of the Romish C hurch, which on ordinary cere- 
monials seems to hold back and keep in reserve one half 
resources. ‘The most conscientious Protestant, unless he were as 
hard and as cold as the stones on which he stood, could not help 
ceasing to protest, for the moment at least; nor could he fail to feel 
upon his heart the benediction of waters drawn from the common 
stream of faith and emotion, before it had reached the dividing 


rock.”” — Vol. II. p. 190. 
Why must a Protestant keep protesting? Is it lest the 
THIRD SERIFS.— VOL, II. NO. 1. 16 
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flint of his heart should give out a spark of religious feel- 
ing that will go out like a flame without air? But then the 
protesting is directed against an imaginary object, and be- 
trays cowardice. Is it because there is a danger of being car- 
ried ¢ away by the impressions of the Church? ‘Then the 
protesting betrays a culpable obstinacy. If the author will 
compare these remarks with what we have previously 
quoted and commended from his pages, he will find it a 
little hard to reconcile himself with himself. The conclud- 
ing remark strikes us as forcibly betraying the conscious- 
ness of the writer that there must have been a stream of 
waters of benediction flowing from a perennial source, 
until it reached a “ dividing rock,’ which must have let 
them still flow on. He thus suggests to good sense to in- 
quire, whether there is not a constant stream still undivid- 
edly running, and another running into different rivulets, 
inde finitely branching off and dying away under dark and 
unexplored chasms, or into muddy stagnations. “They 
have forsaken me, the fountain of living waters, and have 
digged to themselves ciste rns, broken cisterns, that can hold 
no water.” (Jer. ii. 13.) 

To other passages we would like to call the attention of 
our author, but we have neither the time nor ap There 
are some inaccuracies in what he says of the Campagna 
Romana (Vol. II. pp. 72 et seq.). However, we remember 
only one other writer foreign to Italy who discourses on 
that subject as correctly as Mr. Hill: urd, and we believe 
that there is no other subject relating to the Roman states, 
which requires so much deep knowledge and keen dise rimi- 
nation as this one. His remarks on Neapolitan society are 
harsh, unjust, and sweeping. In our judgment, he is much 
mistaken in his opinion of the people of Venice. In the 
twelfth chapter of his second volume, he gives to the Ital- 
ian some traits of character which are too general, and 
not altogether true. What he says about monastic or- 
ders (Vol. I. p. 173 and Vol. II. p. 146) is just what we 
must expect from a Protestant pen, but nevertheless 
very incorrect. At p. 190, Vol. I., he relates an anec- 
dote which appears trivial to us. In the paragraph relat- 
ing to the Ghetto of Rome (Vol. II. p. 47), there are ex- 
pressions on the conduct of the Roman Pontiffs, of which a 
little more study of the truth of things, of public opinion, 
of the conduct of the Jews at different periods, would sug- 
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gest to our author some very wholesome modificaitons. 
His whole paragraph (Vol. I. pp. 142, 143) on St. Philip 
Benizzi needs the scraping-knife. It is not true that those 
youngsters were making game of the Saint’s appearance ; 
and it is not true that the Saint called upon them ven- 
geance from heaven. But history tells us that these gam- 
blers were indulging in the most profane language, besides 
being addicted to criminal playing. Philip had often 
threatened them with the punishment that God will most 
assuredly inflict on all who refuse to reform and obey his 
laws. Sure enough, the vengeance of God ultimate ly fell 
upon them, and severely. Bible-reading people ought to 
see that this fact is parallel to many ‘recorded in Holy 
Writ. 

As to that part of the work which speaks of Art, we 
must reluctantly pass it over. ‘Too much could not easily 
be said in praise of the tourist. He discourses admirably 
on the different objects he visits. He certainly has read 
and treasured up a great deal of artistical knowledge. 
His descriptions of paintings and statues indicate a heart 
that feels, a soul that pants after truth and God, and a 
mind always on the alert to improve itself. In regard to 
names and facts he is remarkably accurate, and surpassed 
by few travellers. 

We cannot conclude without remarking, that we find in 
these volumes opinions which, though we might expect 
them in a work by Gavazzi or Mazzini, we did not look for 
in so right-minded a man as Mr. Hillard. From our gen- 
eral know ledge of the man, and from the side on which we 
have found him in our domestic controversies, we had sup- 
posed his sympathies were not where we are sorry to find 
them. He has evidently a deep-rooted antipathy to Aus- 
tria, and represents her government as “ the most stupid 
and unintellectual” in the world. Here he is unjust, and 
speaks too fast. Metternich, who for so many years was 
the premier of Austria, and in very difficult times too, is 
neither stupid nor unintellectual. Francis Joseph is neither, 
nor was the late lamented and amiable Prince Schwartzen- 
burg, whose death was a calamity to all Europe. Had the 
Austrian government been either stupid or unintellectual, 
the empire would long since have been distracted and torn 
to pieces. Among the officers of the Austrian army, and 
in the ranks of the Austrian nobility and gentry, there are 
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not wanting men of comprehensive minds and high and 
varied attainments, who understand thoroughly the present 
condition, resources, and wants of the empire, who know 
the reforms which are needed or practicable, and who have 
fathomed to their depth the ocean of democratic institu- 
tions and speculations. The government promotes science 
and education, and rewards merit with sovereign munifi- 
cence, and it is not afraid of its own subjects. If it keeps 
on foota large standing army, it is not to guard against in- 
ternal rebellions, but to protect the state from the manceuvres 
of Mazzinian and Kossuthian emissaries, and from French, 
English, and American excitations to insurrection and 
bloodshed. ‘The humanity and forbearance of Marshal 
Radetski, whom his soldiers call by the endearing title of 
“ Papa,” in the late wars in Italy, will long stand a noble 
monument to give the lie to the alleged cruelty and vio- 
lence of Austria. They who on this side of the Atlantic so 
loudly denounce Austria for her r stupidity and tyranny, have 
no well-grounded facts to sustain their charges, and only 
echo the declam: itions of European radicals, who are the 
enemies of all government that will not remain quiet, and 
coolly suffer them to cut its throat, or knock it on the head. 
You complain of Austria, but w hy not, in your superior 
wisdom, propose some plan of enlighte ning and humaniz- 
ing her, if she is, as you allege, stupid and despotic? 
Give us not Platonic theories, Utopian dreams, but some- 
thing tangible and practicable. Look at facts as they are, 
not as you may imagine them. What would you have 
Austria do? Disband her armies? Would that protect 
her frontiers, maintain tranquillity in her provinces, or se- 
cure the happiness of her people? What has brought 
back peace and security to Northern Italy, but the Austrian 
soldiery ? Do you say her Italian government is not 
national? Is nationality to be found only within a par- 
ticular boundary, or the limits of a language ? What, 
then, becomes of the nationality of the United States? 
We would pour out our very life-blood to see Italy free, 
united, and happy under an Italian government, if the 
thing were practicable ; but whoever knows the Peninsula 
knows that it is not. And since it is not, let us thank 
Heaven that there is at least one sure means of protecting 
the property and lives, the peace and happiness, of by far 
the larger part of Italian citizens. 
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Mr. Hillard has carried more radical feeling into his trav- 
els than we supposed he possessed. He is good- humored, 
and for the most part looks on the sunny ‘side of things, 
but sometimes he deals in censures which are far from 
deserved, and hazards an observation that strikes us as in 
bad taste, and as lacking in true purity and real delicacy 
of feeling. He says so ‘muuch that is grateful to our Italian 
feelings and recollections, that we can overlook a great 
many ~short-c ‘comings. But he is, after all, far from being 
just either to the Italian people or to Italian institutions. 
He has visited Italy as the classical scholar, as the lover of 
art, and as the man of taste, not as the Christian pilgrim 
seeking to refresh his soul at the tombs of the Apostles. 
With all that which for eighteen hundred years has made 
and still makes the glory of Italy, he has no real sympathy. 
After all, he is able to appreciate religion only as a picture 
or a statue, and the Catholic service only under the artistic 
point of view. He can, with his best endeavors, judge = 
people and institutions only from the point of view of : 
graceful, poetical, and cultivated Gentilism. He is sini 
an intelligent Greek or Roman, who has lost his supersti- 
tion without attaining to faith, spending a few weeks of 
leisure in revisiting Christian Italy. What would have 
displeased the amiable and cultivated Pagan displeases 
him, and what would have been hidden from Pagan intel- 
lect is alike hidden from his. He has carried himself with 
him in his travels, and the refined and amiable, but, after 
all, egotistical Unitarian from the Athens of Amesien meets 
us in every page. 

We do not deny the existence of many faults both in 
the Italian people and their several governments. In many 
respects the hand of God seems to bear heavily on that 
beautiful country, and perhaps not without her having 
deserved it. ‘The influence of France has always been in- 
jurious to Italy. The influence of French literature and 
philosophy have everywhere for the last century been dele- 
terious, and nowhere more so than in Italy. The French 
invasion of infidel soldiers under the Directory trained a 
large portion of the Italian people to evil doings, for which 
the whole country is now paying dearly. ‘Then the so- 

-alled Italian Reformers, servile copyists of the old French 
Jacobins, are such as honest and well- -disposed people can- 
not codperate with. Their plans for the improvement of 
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Italy are precisely those fitted to ruin her. We may judge 
of what Italian Reformers would do for Italy by what they 
have done and are doing in Piedmont. Piedmont is now 
the field of reform and the boasted land of progress; and 
yet the Piedmontese are the most miserable and worst 
governed portion of the population of me « The govern- 
ment is enamored of England, and any Catholic country, 
weaker than England, coming within the sphere of Eng- 
lish influence, may bid farewell, humanly speaking, to all 
hopes of social prosperity, as Spain and Portugal know to 
their sorrow. English alliance and English protection are, 
to Catholic states, worse than their absolute conquest by a 
generous Catholic power. English constitutionalism is 
unsuitable to any Continental state, and all the reputed 
attempts to introduce it have produced an amount of evil 
difficult to caleulate. Even in England herself, its work- 
ing is by no means so advantageous as pretended. ‘There 
is no government on earth under which greater abuses 
obtain than the English, especially if we include Ireland 
and India. There is no civilized state so grievously taxed, 
and no country in Christendom where the ignorance of 
the masses is so great, and the amount of pauperism so 
enormous. Mr. Hillard speaks of the dirt and filth of the 
Italian cities ; but unless all reports are false, there is noth- 
ing in any Continental city to match the dirt and filth and 
squalid wretchedness to be found in the very city of Lon- 
don, and that, too, within a stone’s throw of the town 
residences of her moneyed, and even of her titled aristoc- 
racy. ‘The greatest folly and madness of which any por- 
tion of the Italian people can be accused is the apparent 
wish of her Piedmontese reformers to Anglicize Italy, 
whether as to politics or religion. 

But leaving England out of view, would you attempt to 
reform the Italian governments after the American model? 
Can you do it? Are the habits, the manne rs, the customs, 
the tastes, the exterior or the interior life of the Italian 
people, such as demand or are suited to democratic insti- 
tutions? What would be the effect of introducing mo- 
narchical and aristocratic institutions in the United States ? 
They could not be introduced, for the whole genius, life, 
and energy of the people are opposed to them ; ‘and if the y 
could be, the y would prove the destruction of all that con- 
stitutes the glory and happiness of the country. So would 
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it be with regard to the introduction of democratic institu- 
tions into Italy. Classic and poetic Italy would disappear, 
her glorious privilege as the home of religion, of art, and 
science would be sacrificed. She would lose her relish 
for simple, innocent amusements, her sunshiny face, and 
her light and joyous heart; her peasantry, all their amiable 
traits, their simple-mindedness, their hospitality, their ani- 
mation, their bounding spirits, and their honest virtues. 
It would be worse for her than a Vandal, Gothic, or Hun- 
nish invasion. Gloom would rest upon her brow, and 
carking care would gnaw at her heart. American institu- 
tions are not fitted for her, and she could not live under 
them. 

No, you cannot benefit Italy by attempting to Anglicize 
or Americanize her institutions. Would you serve her, and 
make her some slight return for the instruction and pleas- 
ure you receive from visiting her classic land, permit her to 
retain her spiritual and ideal civilization, to devote herself 
to art, to science, to the elevation and embellishment of life, 
under the patronage of those time-honored governments 
which took their forms, and receive their inspiration and 
their institutions, from the light of the Catholic religion, 
and have grown up under the fostering and directing hand 
of the Church of God. In proportion as you weaken her 
faith, revive in her bosom a longing for ancient Pagan or 
modern English and American material civilization, pur- 
chased as it is by such a sacrifice of all the graces and 
charms of existence, and at so great a wear and tear of 
conscience, you strike at her chief glory, rob her of her 
birthright and her noble heritage, and render her mean, 
miserable, and contemptible. 

Mr. Hillard must pardon us these remarks, called forth 
by a sort of undertone which runs through his work, and 
which proves that he fails to take those enlarged and phil- 
osophic views which mark the higher order of mind and 
the true statesman. He has not succeeded in rising supe- 
rior to the prejudices of his countrymen, and has suffered 
himself to sympathize quite too much with those who wish 
to Anglicize or Americanize, in order to Protestantize, that 

, Paganize, Italy. Nevertheless, we recognize in bim 
many ‘of the highest requisites of a successful traveller, 
and we are truly grateful to him for the pleasure we have 
derived from his elegant and attractive volumes. We 
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hope that in the future editions he will render them still 
more acceptable to the Catholic Italian mind, by correcting 
those errors of taste or judgment to which we have called 
his attention, and omitting all comments on the reason or 
significance of Catholic worship and usages, which, as those 
of a non-Catholic, are necessarily superficial and worthless, 
and can only excite the grief or the derision of Italian 
readers. He has sinned less in this re spect than most 
tourists whose mother tongue is English, and for that we 
are thankful; but yet he has sinned, and we wish him to 
be sinless. 


Arr. VI.— LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


Il Protestantesimo e la Regola di Fede. Par Giovanni PeEr- 
RONE, della Compagnia di Gesu, Prof. di Teologia nel Coll. 
Romano. Roma, Coi Tipi della Civilta Cattolica. 1853. 3 
vols. S8vo. 


We beg Father Perrone to accept our thanks for the copy of 
this highly interesting and instructive work, which he has been so 
kind as tosend us. It came too late for us to be able to render a 
complete account of it in our present number. We have only 
glanced through its pages; but the author is too well known, and 
his reputation too well established, to make it necessary to study 

carefully a new work from his pen before being able to say that it 
is learned, interesting, and important. Father Perrone is a man of 
solid learning, sound judgment, and unwearied industry. ‘Though 
we have not studied his work, we have read enough of it to be con- 
vinced that it possesses rare merit, and is well adapted to meet, not 
only the old, but the new phases of the controversy with Protes- 
tants ; and though intended more especially to meet the present 
Anglican efforts to Protestantize Italy, it could not fail, if translated 
into English, to be equally acceptable in our own country. It is 
one of the very best books of the kind we have, and admirably fit- 
ted to guard Catholics against the insidious efforts which are now 
mi aking to seduce them from the faith, and for Catholics to put into 
the hands of fair-minded and thoughtful non-Catholics, to bring 
them, the grace of God assisting, to the knowledge of the truth. 
It is learned, but written in a free, easy, and popular style, with no 
little vivacity and force, and is very pleasant and attractive reading. 
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Father Perrone divides his work into three parts. In the first 
part, which he calls Parte Polemico-Negativa, he discusses and 
refutes the several Protestant rules of faith; in the second, Parte 
Polemico-Positiva, he states, elucidates, and triumphantly estab- 
lishes the Catholic rule ; and in the third, Parte Storico-Morale, he 
contrasts the moral effects of Catholicity and Protestantism, and 
from them confirms his condemnation of the latter, and his vindica- 
tion of the former. He draws largely from Bellarmine and the 
Brothers Wallenburch, among the older controversialists, and Mil- 
ner, Wiseman, Malou,a nd Newman, among the later ; but he is not 
a mere compiler. He has digested his materials, has given them 
the stamp of his own mind, and presented them in an order and 
method of his own. He seems to us to have overlooked only one 
Protestant rule of faith of much importance, and that is the one 
adopted by the later German school,—the Biblico-historical rule, 
or rather that of historical development, as set forth by our 
Mercersburg school in its tendency towards the Church, and by 
the Tubingen school in its tendency towards Pantheism. The 
Mercersburg school is eclectic, and seeks to combine all the Prot- 
estant rules and the Catholic ; the Tubingen school is also eclec- 
tic, but excludes the Catholic element. These two schools repre- 
sent to-day whatever there is of life or that is lifelike in Protestant- 
ism,— the former what it has of religious aspiration, and the lat- 
ter what it has of logical insight and consistency. As far as we 
have read, we have not found Father Perrone grappling seriously 
with this later form of Protestantism in either of these divisions, 
represented in this country in one division by Dr. Schaff, and in 
the other by Theodore Parker. ‘The reason of this may be found, 
we presume, in the special object for which he has written his 
work ; namely, to resist the present extraordinary efforts which are 
made by Protestants to Protestantize Italy. ‘These efforts are made 
prince ipally by Great Britain and the United States, in concert with 
the Mazzinis, the Achillis, the Gavazzis, and other Italian liberals, 
and Protestantism is the refore presented to the Italian mind in the 
form of Anglicanism, Methodism, and radicalism. It was there- 
fore more especially under these forms that the learned author was 
required to meet and refute it. 

The author’s mode of dealing with Protestants is not precisely 
ours, but that may be no objection to it. He has no more mercy 
for Protestantism than we have, but he entertains a higher opinion 
of the candor and good faith of the great body of Protestants of 
the present day than we do. He has never been a Protestant, and 
lends to them more of the qualities of his own Catholic heart than 
we believe them entitled to. We have seen no reason to believe 
that it is necessary to insist with much emphasis, in their favor, on 
the qualification given by some of our theologians to the dogma, 
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Out of the Church there is no salvation; for their error is very 
rarely a mistake as to which is the true Church, or what it is that 
the true Church teaches, but the denial of the Church altogether, 
the absolute denial of the Holy Catholic Church, and of their 
obligation to believe any thing taught by any church authority 
whatever. We have, with the exception of individuals on their 
way to the Church, seldom found them either earnestly seeking for 
the truth, or prepared to embrace it when presented. They will 
believe in Mormonism, in phrenology, in spiritual rappings, in 
Achilli, in Gavazzi, in Mazzini, in Kossuth, in any thing sooner 
than in Catholicity. At least, so we have found them. Ephraim 
is joined to his idols, and the worship of the true God is distaste- 
ful, offensive to him. How many Protestants have we found, who, 
after learning our doctrine, and after having every objection 
they could frame to it answered, yet turn their backs on the 
Church, and go and seek out a woman that “ hath a familiar 
spirit,” or isa medium! We who live in the midst of Protestants 
think very little of their good faith and invincible ignorance. 
Their ignorance is crass and supine rather than invincible. Never- 
theless, the kindly tone of Father Perrone towards Protestants is 
creditable to the goodness of his heart, and ought to win their con- 
fidence whether it does or not. We shall return to these interest- 
ing and important volumes in our Review for April next. 


Demonstratio Catholica sive Tractatus de Ecclesia vera Christi 
et de Romano Pontifice. Auctore P. RarHagLe Cercia’, Soc. 
Jesu, in Collegio Ne ‘apolitano Theologiw Professore. V olumen 
I. Complectens Tractatum de Ecclesia Christi. Editio altera, 
ab ipso Auctore emendata et aucta. Neapoli: Typis Cajetani 
Migliaccio. 1852. Svo. pp. 468. 

Tractatus Theologici quibus precipua Sacra Theologie Capi- 
ta solida apteque ad Tironum Ingenia enucleantur. Auctore 
P. Rapwaete Cercia’,S. J. Tractatus secundus, De Romano 
Pontifice. Neapoli: Ex Typographia Gemelliana. 1851. 8vo. 
pp. 456. 


THESE two volumes may be regarded as simply one work, com- 
prising two treatises, the one on the Church, and the other on the 
Roman Pontiff. The author is one of the ablest and most learned 
members of the illustrious Society of Jesus, a society which is now 
so energetically and successfully laboring to rescue the Italian 
youth from the fatal influence of French infidelity and Anglican 
heresy. Both treatises are opportune, and are worthy of the high 
character of the author as a scholar and asa theologian. The most 
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fastidious Latinist will find little to offend his classical taste in their 
style or language. A few more such works as these, and those of 
Fathers Perrone and Passaglia, and the children of St. Ignatius will 
have regained nobly their former reputation, rank, and influence. 


4. The Life of St. Elizabeth, of Hungary, Duchess of Thuringia. 
By the Count pve Monratempert. ‘Translated by Mary 
Hackett. The Introduction translated by Mrs. J. Sapiier. 
New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1854. 12mo. pp. 427. 


We have never read this work in the original, and therefore 
cannot judge of the fidelity of the translation ; we should judge, 
however, that the task of translating ithad been committed to com- 
petent hands, and that we have the sense and no little of the spirit 
and unction of Count Montalembert’s French. We must complain, 
however, that the English into which Miss Hackett’s part, especially, 
is translated, though in many respects very rich and beautiful, is 
far from correct. We wish more attention had been paid to the 
difference between the French idiom and our own. Wiéiil and shall, 
would and should, are improperly used, and in some instances so 
used, as to make a sense the contrary of the one intended ; as in 
the case of the Frenchman who fell into the river, and e xc laimed, 
“T will be drowned, and nobody shall help me out.” Miss 
Hackett, not Mrs. Sadlier, very frequently uses the infinitive after 
the verb use without the sign to, and in one instance in the same 
sentence both with and without it. Names of persons and places, 
not French, are frequently given in the French form. As a gen- 
eral rule, the English custom is to give the names of persons and 
places according to the language to which they belong, — a rule 
too frequently violated by our Catholic translators. ‘The typo- 
graphical errors are numerous, and some not unimportant. Some 
portions of the press-work are such as we do not usually expect 
from the press of Messrs. Sadlier & Co. At page 223, a sen- 
tence breaks off in the middle, and the conclusion of the chapter is 
not given. These are blemishes that we cannot easily pardon in 
so excellent a book as this Life of the dear St. Elizabeth. 

But notwithstanding these blemishes, due to the translators and 
the printers, the book is one of the most intere sting, instructive, 
and edifying that have been produced in our times, and every 

Catholic will read it with devout thankfulness to Almighty God 
that he has been pleased to raise up, in this faithless age, a layman 
who can write so edifying a work. It is marked by rare learn- 
ing, fine artistic skill, and correct taste, and breathes the firmest 
faith and the most tender piety. ‘The author is at the level of the 
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noble thirteenth century, which he so loves and reverences. His 
work is as refreshing as springs of water in a sandy desert, and 
most glad are we to know that the illustrious author has returned 
to his | monastic and historical labors, from which he was diverted 
for a time to defend Catholic interests and society itself in the po- 
litical and legislative arena. Let every one who can read, pur- 
chase and read this beautiful Life of one of the most lovely and 
most favored saints that have ever been vouchsafed to hallow our 
earthly pilgrimage, and let no one forget daily to repeat 


“ Sancta Elisabetha, ora pro me.” 


History of the Apostolic Church: with a General Introduction 
to Church History. By Puivie Scuarr, Professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Mercersburg, Pennsylvania. Trans- 
lated by Epwarp D. Yeomans. New York: Scribner. 1853. 
8vo. pp. 684. 


Dr. Scuarr is a German by race, birth, genius, and education, 
but has been for some years arresident of thas country, and Profes- 
sor of Theology in the German Reformed Theological Seminary 
at Mercersburg, Pennsylvania. He is a man of extensive learn- 
ing, great mental activity, and untiring industry. The work before 
us is that of a scholar, and ina literary point of view is worthy of 
high commendation. It contains the history of the Church during 
the first century of our era, together with a very full General Intro- 
duction to Church History. The author is a Protestant, but as fair, 
candid, and faithful as a non-Catholic can be. We believe he 
means to be just, and he certainly is honorably distinguished from 
the common race of Protestant historians. Ce rtainly no Protestant 
in our country has produced a work on ecclesiastical history that 

can be named in the same day with it, or one that contains so little 
to which a Catholic must obje ct. Ne vertheless, it is no history of 
the Church at all. ‘The author has a theory, and his History is 
only a development and defence of it. His the ory is that of histor- 
ical development, the latest German theory on the subject, which 
regards the great current of Christian life as flowing from the cross, 
on through the Catholic Church to Luther and Calvin, and thence, 
in athousand separate channels, through Protestantism, down to 
us, whose business it is to unite these separate streams once 
more in a single channel, which shall be atonce both Catholic and 
Protestant, and yet neither, — about as absurd a theory as has 
ever yet been hatched in a Protestant brain. This theory, which 
nothing in history, philosophy, or theology supports or demands, 
vitiates Dr. Schafi’s whole work, and renders his labors of little or 
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no value. No Protestant can write a reliable history of the Church, 
for it is only from the Catholic point of view that one can get at the 
meaning of the facts of history, or at the facts themselves in their 
integrity and real relations. 


6. The Mission of Death; a Tale of the New York Penal Laws. 
By M. T. Watworrn. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 
24mo. pp. 281. 


Tuis is a neatly printed volume from the press of Messrs. Sad- 
lier & Co., with which, with all our fastidiousness, we have not a 
single fault to find. The work is well written, and is full of inter- 
est and true and noble sentiment. It is founded on the martyrdom 
of Father Ury, who was hung in the city of New York, in 1740, 
by the Protestant authorities of the time, for the crime of being a 
Catholic priest. It is an excellent answer to those who boast of Prot- 
estantism as favorable to religious liberty ; and, while edifying to 

Catholics, is just the work to lend to their Prote stant ne ‘ighbors. 
We thank the author for this first offering from his pen, and trust 
that we shall hear from him often in the same way. He displ Lys 
here the genius, the literary taste, and the C ‘atholic spirit, that 
promise us a popular writer of the first class. 


7. Kate Geary; or Irish Life in London. A Tale of 1849. 
By Miss Mason. London : Dolman. Baltimore : Murphy & 
Co. 1853. 16mo. pp. 327. 


We do not know who Miss Mason is, but she has here given us 
a very pleasing and instructive work, marked by just fee ling » good 
taste, and sound judgment. It is far above the level of the pro- 
ductions of our lady-writers generally. It is free from all exag- 
geration of sentiment, and shows a very nice appreciation of char- 
acter, and very fine descriptive powers on the part of the writer. 
We have never met with a writer whose account of the vices and 
the virtues of the poor Irish, crowded into the dark lanes, blind 
courts, damp cellars, and unventillated garrets of our great cities, 
appears to us so just, so discriminating, and so true. She shows 
that, however much there may be to blame, to pity, or to excuse, 
there is always in these poor people still more to command our love 
and respect. We have no disposition to disguise the vices of the 
class of Irish Miss Mason describes, but we beg those who point to 
those vices to remember that side by side with them grow and 
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flourish the purest and the most saintly virtues. Seldom is it 
that an Irishman, however for a time he may forget or neglect the 
practice of his religion, ever entirely loses his faith; seldom do 
we find him, however hardened he has become, without some mel- 
low spot in his heart. Then consider how much these poor people 
have to suffer, what privations they have to endure, and what 
temptations surround them, and wonder not that some fall, but that 
so many of them stand, and come forth from their trials unscathed. 
If we wanted an argument for the divinity of our religion, we 
could find it in those miserable courts, where the poor Irish 
are crowded together, living in dirt and poverty, amidst the 
basest and most vicious of our race. Nothing but a religion from 
God, bringing with it supernatural graces and supernatural consola- 
tions, could preserve any of them in such an atmosphere from 
moral contamination. And yet foolish Protestants imagine that 
the best way to relieve these poor people is to begin by depriving 
them of their faith! ‘To prevent their children from growing up 
vicious, they would teach them to curse the religion of their 
fathers! This is too bad. 

Miss Mason’s book suggests many topics on which we should 
like to enlarge, especially the cleanliness and the material prosper- 
ity of Protestant cities and nations, so loudly boasted, but we have 
no room at present. We commend her book tothe public, — to 
Protestants as well as Catholics. 


7 


8. Justo Ucondono, Prince of Japan. By Puivaterues. Balti- 
more: Murphy & Co. 1854. 12mo. pp. 314. 


WE read this work before it was printed, and advised its publi- 
cation. The line of argument adopted is, in some few instances, 
not precisely the one which we should prefer, but the work is able, 
learned, interesting, and opportune. It is not precisely a religious 
novel, but it has a slight story, not wholly imaginary, which serves 
the author as a thread on which to string his arguments for religion 
in general, and Catholicity in particular. These arguments the 
reader will find presented in a popular manner, in a style of great 
simplicity, clearness, and force. It is just possible to discover that 
the author is not writing in his mother tongue, but this rather adds 
to the interest of the work. We hope to be able to return to this 
work and to render a full account of it, and we will only add now, 
that there is no work in our language of moderate size, if of any 
size, so well adapted to the intellectual wants of a large class of 
our unbelieving community. As such, we thank the excellent 
author for his valuable present, and we doubt not it will be the 
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occasion of doing much good. We trust the public reception of 
this work will be such as to induce him to give us many more, 
adapted to our present wants. 


9. The Golden Manual; being a Guide to Catholic Devotion, 
Public and Private. Compiled from approved Sources. New 
York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1853. 


Tuis Manual of Devotion is too well known and too highly 
esteemed to require at our hands any thing more than a bare an- 
nouncement of this new edition. It is the largest and most com- 
prehensive Manual that we have, and it would be difficult to con- 
ceive a better one. The copy before us is elegantly printed, and 
richly and tastefully bound. It is a superb volume, and inferior to 
none we have seen issued from the American press. 


10. Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of God ; with the 
Histor y of the Devotion to her completed by the Traditions of 
the East, the Writings of the Fathers, and the Private History 
of the Jews. Translated from the French of the Anpé Orstn1. 
sy Mrs. J. Saptier. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 
1854. Ato. 


Tuts is a serial publication, of which three numbers have been 
issued. It is splendidly illustrated, and handsomely printed, on 
large, fair type, and good paper. Mrs. Sadlier’s name is a suffi- 
cient guaranty for the taste and fidelity of the translation, and the 
approbation and recommendation of his Grac e, the Archbishop of 
New York, are a sufficient voucher for the excellence of the work 
itself. It can hardly fail to quicken love and devotion to Mary, 
our sweet mother. 


11. The Practice of Christian and Religious Perfection. By 
Farner Atrnonsus Ropricuez, 8. J. New York: Dunigan 
and Brother. 1853. 3 vols. 12mo. 


Tuts is a well-known work, and, though primarily designed for 
religious of the Society of Jesus, is perhaps the very best spirit- 
ual reading, for all who aim at Christian perfection, to be found in 
our language. Messrs. Dunigan and Brother have done well to 
give us a new and excellent edition of it. The translation is made 
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from the French of Des Marais, and is exceedingly well done, so 
far as the general style and language are concerne d. Its English 
is rich, and far superior to that of ‘the present day, but very un- 
grammatical. We wish the editor had ventured to revise the 
translation so far as to correct its errors against grammar. This 
would have deprived it of none of its unction, and would have 
saved the educated reader from some distractions. In French, the 
plural pronouns are to be used in direct addresses to God ; but in 
English, the singular. We are not sufficiently warm admirers of 
the French language to be willing to substitute its idioms for our 
own, and there is no good reason to be assigned why our English 
Catholic books should be filled with Gallicisms. There was for- 
merly an excuse, when English Catholics were deprived of the 
advantage of being educated in their own language, in their own 
country ; but that excuse is no longer available. To speak or 
write English grammatically is, in those whose mother tongue it is, 
no merit; but to do it ungrammatically, in these days of common 
schools, a great demerit. A large portion of our devotional and 
spiritual works have been translated or transferred from the 
French, and are full of un-English forms of expression. ‘The 
translator of the work before us seems to imagine that in English 
the second person you is solemn and reverential, and thou light 
and familiar; he has a great aversion to using the infinitive with 
the sign to after the verb ought, as ought have instead of ought to 
have. He writes neither, or, instead of neither, nor, as neither 
James or John, a manifest solecism. In fact, this form of expres- 
sion is becoming quite common, and we meet it in some of our 
most respect table daily journals. It iscommon with our Western 
writers, and we have found it even in the Boston Post. We are 
ourselves no purist in language, but we wish our Catholic writers 
especially to write our language correctly. We must prove our 
superiority in all things commendable, whether little or great, to 
our non-Catholic countrymen. 





